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PART OF YOUR JOB IS ON MAIN STREET 


a How a manager handles his job can have an influence 
a on his company’s community. relations. 
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“This | Believe...” 


THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP 
By Harold W. Dodds 


President, Princeton University 


N essential quality of leadership is cour- 
age; a moral boldness which readily 


assumes the burden and risks of decision, 
together with the courage to stand on what 
may be an unpopular and lonely spot, once 
the decision has been made. Moral convic- 
tion supplies moral courage. It is a special 
sort of quality; it entails the courage to say, 
when the chips are down, “I did it; I was 


responsible.” 
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JOB is on Main Street 
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Community relations—what the people outside a company think— 


depends on what the people inside believe. 


MAN Street, Center Street, Broad 
Street—whatever the town’s 
main stem is called, it’s where part 
of your job is—the part that is some- 
times more formally referred to as 
“community relations.” If you're 
anything like the average manager 
you may bristle at being told that 
one more thing is “part of your 
job,” and you may be within your 
rights. Because a manager who is 
up to his eyes in the basic job of 
getting out production and keeping 
things running smoothly may resent 
being told that so many things that 
lie outside his immediate workplace 
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are also “part of his job.” Never- 
theless, community relations is a 
legitimate matter for his concern— 
is part of his job—for the very 
simple reason that what he does be- 
comes what “the company” did by 
the time Joe Doakes’ wife, or her 
butcher, hears about it. Main Street, 
then—or whatever it’s actually called 
—is the thread of thought and 
opinion that ties a few buildings and 
a lot of people into a community. 
What the community thinks of a 
company can have powerful in- 
fluence on the ease of that com- 
pany’s operations. Opinions, good 
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or bad, usually will be openly ex- 
pressed only during unusual cir- 
cumstances. These might include 
labor trouble, a rate change or in- 
terruption (in the case of a utility 
Or service), emergencies such as 
storms, fire or flood, or anything 
out of the ordinary that tends to 
cause talk. Once there’s some news 
about the company to start a con- 
versation, the person who passes it 
on almost always throws in his per- 
sonal assessment of the company’s 
people, policies and place in the 
community. 

These personal comments will be 
opinions, usually based on some in- 
cident or contact, that the person 
had with the company. Sometimes, 
these opinions are second or third- 


hand, based on hearsay, gossip, or 


rumor. The point is, once they’re 
made, they’re readily passed on— 
and on. That’s one of the main 
principles of advertising. Another 
principle that works here is that a 
bad opinion, or rumor, having some- 
thing of gossip about it, has about 
twice the voltage and speed of a 
good opinion. 

The bad ones seem to live about 
twice as long, too. The opinions 
that are expressed during these un- 
usual times are the ones that have 
been building up, and passing 
around, during the preceding 
months, sometimes years. They 
might seem pretty unrelated to the 
company’s operation, but they can 
be mirrored on a day-to-day basis 
in a thousand ways. A generally 
poor community opinion can have 


a big influence on the number and 
type of complaints that come into a 
service department, for instance. Or 
the company may find itself strug- 
gling to obtain enough qualified 


people to take care of normal turn-— 


Over. 


Fair shake or not? 


Community relations, in some 
cases, even holds the balance that 
decides whether the company gets 
a fair shake or not. Cases of: this 
sort include the local political con- 
siderations involving zoning prob- 
lems, access to highways for ship- 
ping and receiving, building permits, 
road maintenance, company hous- 
ing, water pollution, smoke abate- 
ment, or instances where company- 
owned facilities (such as drains, 
sewers, etc.) must tie in with the 
community’s system. Often cases of 
this sort, if tricky, will be brought 
to a public hearing in a town or 
city council before a decision is 
made. The job of community rela- 
tions the company has been doing 
will probably appear pretty clearly 
in the testimony and expressions 
that appear in the proceedings. If 
the feeling is on the bad side, the 
“anti-” testimony might offset the 
honest discussion enough to give 
the company’s. representatives real 
trouble. 

Community relations show up 
dramatically during these times of 
stress, and if the situation is serious, 
the company’s top officers will 
usually be devoting most of their 
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time to clearing it up. Corrective 
action is always harder than building 
up good relations. Leaving the job 
of building up good community re- 
lations until these emergencies hap- 
pen—or leaving the whole job up to 
top management—may put the com- 
pany out on a limb. 

Community relations be 
maintained on a day-to-day basis 
with surprisingly little work. The 
value of a company’s reputation in 
the community is not built up by 
one large contribution to charity 
(although that helps), or one win- 
ning softball team (although that 
helps, too), but by the total weight 
of what people in the community 
think about the company—opinions 
built up over time. Feature stories 
about the company, appearing in 
the local newspaper, will have an 
effect, of course, but what people 
hear from their neighbors often has 
greater weight. This doesn’t mean 
the feature stories are not good; it’s 
simply that the neighbor can sell 
his opinion without half trying. 

One way the supervisor can help 
in building a good company reputa- 
tion in the community is by taking 
part in community activities. Serv- 
ing On committees, helping with 
youth work, and other activities can 
give a man valuable experience in 
public speaking, executing detailed 
programs, planning, etc. Of course, 
this work will be outside the job, 
for the most part, and is strictly a 
personal matter with the supervisor. 
On the job, the supervisor also has 
a job of community relations to do 
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—and he can do it without leaving 
company property. 


Voice of the people 


Employees, whether they’re close- 
mouthed or garrulous, form a nu- 
cleus of community opinion. They 
are in close contact with the com- 
pany, and are part of the commu- 
nity at the same time. Their opinions 
have a ring of truth when heard by 
others in the community. The super- 
visor’s internal community-relations 
job, then, is one of influencing each 
employee so that he- will be a 
spokesman for the company when 
the chips are down. If the job is a 
thorough one, employees will give 
the company a “good press” when 
there’s a strong reason for them to — 
do so. If they feel it’s a good place 
to work, they'll say so, since they 
gain stature by being connected 
with “the best company in town.” 

Building up the idea that the 
company is a good place to work 
can come from the total job the 
supervisor does—he’s the person who 
means “the company” to the em- 
ployees. His attitude toward the job 
will go a long way in making the 
company seem a good place to 
work. In building up the “good 
place” feeling though, one area 
should be avoided—the “one big, 


happy family.” The company is a 


business organization, not a social 
club. The employees’ feeling that 
they want to be connected with the 
outfit will rarely be solid if it’s based 
on personalities alone. It’s fine to 


sell the “swell bunch of people” idea, 
. but it must be extra to everything 
else. It won’t carry much weight 
in solid opinion. The company. is 
in business to make money—for 
everybody. Instead of presenting a 
“gingerbread house with happy 
gnomes who sing while they toil,” 
present the idea that the company 
is an organization with a job to do, 
an organization that is staffed by 
people who do that job well, and 
for everybody’s benefit. In other 
words, if you emphasize people, em- 
phasize what they do, not what they 
are. 

To do a good job of putting over 
the good-place-to-work idea, the 
supervisor has to believe it. If he 
doesn’t he'll probably create just 
the opposite opinion. If, in analyz- 
ing his opinion of the company, the 
supervisor finds reasons for not 
selling the good-place-to-work idea, 
he should work to correct the 
causes. Only when he honestly be- 
lieves it himself will the supervisor 
do a job of putting it over. Being 
a “company man” in the derogatory 
sense of the word will do more 
harm than good. Employees will be 
able to sense whether the opinions 
are honest. If they aren’t, the feel- 
ing will be: “If he doesn’t believe it, 
why should I?” 

Selling an idea like this is a 
tricky business—it’s an indirect sell- 
ing job. Making speeches, and 
formally throwing out the idea in 
large chunks will usually backfire. 
The idea has to be put across in 
small touches, worked into the 


actual running of the department. 
Communications is a rich field for 
these small details. Employees 
should be given a good working 
knowledge of the rest of the com- 
pany. They should know something 
of the workings of the upper end 
of the business, the people who 
work there, and what they do. The 
idea is to avoid setting the company 
up as an impersonal giant for whom 
everybody works. Give the idea 
that the company is people, and 
without those people, there would 
be no company. 


Small talk is valuable 


The supervisor can put across a 
lot of knowledge about the com- 
pany operation in simple conversa- 
tions. One of the best is to describe 
a particularly good or smooth 
operation where the company’s 
upper echelons worked together on 
an operation the employee already 
knows something about. A_ rush 
order, for instance, can be made to 
mean more by explaining the think- 
ing that went into making the prom- 
ise—using the names of department 
heads and showing the whole team 
action. The goal, of course, is to 
build pride in the company name 
and organization. 

The supervisor can work in the 
“we”. idea in giving praise, too. If 
an employee has done a good job, 
it’s no harder to put the praise on 
a “we're proud of you” basis than 
it is to say “you did a fine job.” 
For department-wide praise, it’s 
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sometimes good to get a congratu- 
latory note from the superintendent, 
or the executive who heads that 
part of the organization. On special 
occasions, the supervisor might ask 
the executive to visit the depart- 
ment in person. You have to know 
your man before you make a re- 
quest like that, though. 

Another important consideration 
is to provide reasons, whenever 
possible, for changes in company 
policy, or unusual actions. In en- 


forcing rules, the supervisor should 
never say simply “that’s the rule” 
or “it’s company policy.” The rules 
should have a reason and the rea- 
son should be explained. If the 
reason is given, the decision won't 
seem so much like an arbitrary ac- 
tion and won’t cause hard feelings 
on the part of the employee. 

These considerations, of course, 
are part and parcel of good super- 
vision. If the supervisor carries 
them out with the aim of building 


‘He never wastes a minute, J. P.—that's his lunch."’ 


—Reprinted from Hey! Can’t You Forget Business? (Wall Street Journal Cartoons), 
Copyright, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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up pride in being a part of the 
company, he has an_ excellent 
chance of developing the idea to a 
point where the employees will pass 
it on outside the plant. 

The principle behind the idea 
that good internal relations foster 
good community relations is the 
same one that causes a company to 
scrap rejects. A food concern, for 
instance, might turn out a batch 
of packages where the flavor wasn't 
bad, but just wasn’t right. A stranger 
to company operation might ask: 
“Why not give the stuff to the em- 
‘ployees to keep from wasting it?” 
The danger that the defective prod- 
uct might get into circulation means 
the rejects should be destroyed, 
however—and this particular com- 
pany does destroy it. Why? Because 
an employee might give away his 
“reject” and it might come back to 
the company in the form of a com- 
plaint, or even a lawsuit. To pro- 
tect the company name, the product 
is not distributed unless it meets the 
standards. 


you hear about Harry?"’ 


By the same token, if an em- 
ployee carries home an angry feel- 
ing about the company, he will 
probably express it to someone in 
order to justify himself. That per- 
sonal anger will register in the lis- 
tener’s mind as a black mark against 
the entire organization. The story 
may be passed on, sometimes with 
distorted facts—“Did you hear what 
they did to Harry over at Tg 


When the company’s name comes 
up, all who have heard Harry’s 
gripe will remember it for quite a 
while. Even if Harry straightens out 
his difficulties, he probably won't 
take the trouble to correct his 
friends’ impressions. Employees can 
spread a lot of damaging stories 
about the company without mean- 
ing to—if internal relations are bad. 

If an employee feels pride in the 
company, though, and is in the 
habit of thinking of it as a good 
place to work, he won't be so quick 
to reverse his field and spread the 
story of his personal “raw deal.” 
If he does so without a very good 
reason, he stands a chance of not 
eliciting the sympathy he needs. It’s 
sound policy, whenever possible, to 
solve personnel problems _ before 
the day ends, rather than give em- 
ployees a chance to “stew” over- 
night—and possibly spread the story. 
If a quick solution is not possible, 
the employee should at least be told 
that the supervisor is doing his best 
to solve the problem. If he’s wait- 
ing for a decision, the employee is 
less likely to sound off outside work. 

The supervisor’s attitude toward 
his own job can create the “good 
place to work” idea, too. If he’s 
harried and overworked, with no 
time for employee problems, the 
“good place to work” idea won't 
get very far. But if he goes about 
his job as if he likes it, and “makes” 
time to take care of employee 
gripes, working for the company 
will seem like a better deal for 
everybody. 


On occasion, the supervisor will 
find himself called on to render an 
opinion of the company—either by 
an employee, or by someone out- 
side the company. What he says 
will carry a lot of weight. If things 
are not rosy (which they some- 
times aren’t) it’s better not to pre- 
tend that they are. The best course 
in a situation like that is contained 
in the old proverb: “if you can’t 
say something good, don’t say any- 
thing.” But before he says any- 
thing, good or bad, the supervisor 
should make sure he believes it, 
and can back it up by his actions 
on the job. 

Overselling the company, inci- 
dentally, can be almost as bad as 


leaving things to chance. If the 
supervisor works a pat-on-the-com- 
pany’s-back into every conversa- 
tion, the “plugs” will lose their 
strength. If the company doesn’t de- 
serve an accolade at the time, it’s 
best to wait until there’s something 
to crow about. 

If the idea of being proud of the 
company becomes a habit with both 
the supervisor and the employees, 
the result will find its way into the 
community’s idea of the company. 
The public relations director’s re- 
leases, and the advertising manager’s 
institutional ads will have a tre- 
mendous back-up of honest per- 
sonal opinion. @ 

—S. W. 


Employees Spread the Word 


THOUGHTFUL PUBLIC RELATIONS practitioners have long felt 
that good employee relations was a prime factor in good 
public relations. Comparatively recent surveys and studies 
have produced overwhelming statistical proof of this fact. A 
great oil company in the Midwest had a survey made not long 
ago in the communities where its plants were located, in order 
to find out what people in the community thought of the com- 
pany. Breaking down favorable and unfavorable opinions, the 
company came up with this interesting fact: Seventy-seven 
per cent of the people who held favorable opinions of the com- 
pany had received their good impressions from talking with 
one or more satisfied employees. Conversely, 56 per cent of 
those who held unfavorable opinions about the company had 
talked with one or more dissatisfied employees. 

—Public Relations Journal 


MAN IS the only animal that laughs and weeps, since he alone 
perceives the difference between things as they are and as they 


ought to be. 
—WILLIAM HAZLITT 
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YOU 
THE BOOM... 


Consider how discipline can be handled constructively. 
By Dale D. McConkey 


Director of Industrial Relations 


Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc. 


| ie EASY TO SEE that throwing a 

debtor into prison, as they did in 
18th century England, doesn’t give 
the creditor much of a chance of get- 
ting his money back. Yet many 
supervisors follow the same line of 


thinking when they lower the boom 
on an employee who makes a mis- 
take or violates company regula- 
tions. Where the English prison 
walls made it impossible for the 
debtor to earn money to pay his way 
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out, the employee who is treated to 
a harangue by the supervisor will 
throw up walls of resentment or 
shame that will cut him off from 
doing a good job. 

Boom lowering is actually taking 
the easy way out. It requires very 
little forethought, and a man who’s 
good at it can lower a pretty colorful 
boom with nothing but four-letter 
words. No brain strain at all. The 
man who has been caught making a 
blooper is already off balance. If he 
isn’t ashamed of having made the 
mistake, at least he’s ashamed of 
having been caught. It’s up to the 
supervisor to help him regain his 
balance—not push him so that he 
falls on his face. For lowering the 
boom on him has just about the 
same effect as a good healthy 
shove. It’s a far better idea to use a 
corrective interview to help him re- 
gain his ground. To fill the job he 
was hired for, the employee needs 
to be working at pretty near his 
full capacity, and the supervisor, 
to keep his department profitable, 
needs to get him back into action 
as quickly as possible. Lowering 
the boom slows down that process, 
so the supervisor who uses the ha- 
rangue is actually working against 
himself. 

Of course, buckling down and 
helping a man who has made a mis- 
take is harder—possibly for the sim- 
ple reason that it’s almost always 
harder to build up than to tear 
down. 

The man who has been blessed 
out may go back to work and follow 
the supervisor’s instructions to the 
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letter, at first. But pretty soon, his 
self-respect will start working to con- 
vince him that he’s not such an idiot 
after all. Net result: He resents the 
give-’em-hell approach, his attitude 
toward his job is worse than it was, 
and he still doesn’t know how to 
avoid the mistake in the future. In a 
corrective interview, on the other 
hand, the supervisor has a chance to 
point out where the mistakes were 
made, what they mean in terms of 
the department’s operations—why 
they’re important—and how they can 
be prevented. In the interview, all 
this can be done without undermin- 
ing the employee’s dignity and self-— 
respect. The supervisor also has a 
chance to learn in the interview. If 
the employee has some problem or 
wrong impression that contributes 
to his making the mistake, the su- 


_ pervisor has a chance to learn what 


it is. Only by correcting the cause, 
can the supervisor prevent the mis- 
take. Otherwise, he’s merely doing 
repair work of the most superficial 
kind. 


Guides apply to interview 


No two situations will be identical 
and no two corrective interviews will 
be the same, but some general guides 
can usually be applied: 

1. Meet in a private, quiet place 
where both can talk freely. Hold the 
interview soon enough so the mis- 
take is still in mind—but not until the 
initial shock of uncovering the 
blooper has passed. 

2. Play it close to the vest. After 
all, it may turn out that the mistake 


was a result of a faulty direction, or 
a mistaken notion that the employee 
got from something the supervisor 
said. At any rate, the objective view- 
point is the best one for getting to 
the bottom of the problem and 
_ helping the employee to do a better 
job. 

3. In discussing the error or of- 
fense, be sure to explain fully the 
reasoning behind the  rule—the 
“why.” Make it clear that the goal is 
improvement—not fault-finding. 

4. If the employee wants to talk— 
to explain why he made the mistake 
—let him. There’s a good chance 
he'll explain where he went off the 
track, so letting him talk may save 
a lot of time. It’s not a good idea to 
try to force him to talk at length if 
he doesn’t want to, though. If he’s 
suspicious of the supervisor’s mo- 
tives, he may need the reassurance 
the questions will give him. Forcing 
him may result in one hastily im- 
provised excuse and a lot of bad 
feeling. 

5. In digging around in the rea- 
sons for the mistake, don’t neglect 
any possibility. Consider all the 
angles, for instance: 

a. Is the employee in the right 

job? Consider his abilities, his 

desires and his ambitions. 

b. Is it within his ability to do a 

better job? Or should he concen- 

trate on maintaining his present 
standards? 

c. How about outside problems? 

Consider physical difficulties, 

emotional upsets, outside worries. 

Take care, though: this is private 

domain. 


d. Is the root of the trouble in the 
training he received? Could better 
training have prevented it? How 
can the training be improved to 
prevent situations like this? 

e. In the final analysis, was the 

error really the employee’s? Or is 

there some weakness or blind spot 
in policy or practice? 

6.. In tailoring the corrective ac- 
tion, consider three factors: (1) 
The individual, his record, his per- 
sonality; (2) the nature and serious- 
ness of the offense; and (3) what 
other corrective action has been 
taken in the department? (important 
in preventing inconsistent or conflict- 
ing applications of policy). 

7. Follow up on any corrective 
action taken. If the employee has 
corrected himself to prevent the re- 
currence of the mistake, a com- 
pliment might be in order. Don't 
refer back to the earlier mis- 
take, however. Just compliment the 
new action. He'll know what you 
mean. 


I. The case of Virginia Andrews 


The case of Virginia Andrews, a 
clerical worker in a large office, will 
illustrate one supervisor’s handling 
of correction. Though she seemed 
bright enough, Virginia made too 
many mistakes. For a while, the 
supervisor excused her because she 
was new, but the day came when 
that just wasn’t true any more—and 
still the mistakes continued. 

The supervisor felt there were two 
possibilities—either Virginia was un- 
able to do better or she wasn’t inter- 
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ested in the job. Her personnel 
records showed she had a good edu- 
cation, similar experience on a previ- 
ous job, and a high degree of apti- 
tude was indicated by her pre-em- 
ployment test scores. That didn’t 
leave much choice: Virginia must 
lack interest in the job. 

During the corrective interview, 
the supervisor discovered that Vir- 
ginia had been assigned during the 
confused coming and going of the 
vacation period—the starting date in 
her records hadn’t reminded him of 
the hectic time the departrhent was 
having about then. Because of the 
heavy work load, Virginia had been 
given a fast run-through on indoc- 
trination and put right to work. The 
intention was to take care of the 
training as necessary after the rush 
was over. The rush never seemed 
to end, though, and Virginia got her 
“training” by asking other em- 
ployees what to do. The supervisor 
realized that he hadn’t spoken to 
her more than a dozen times since 
she’d been there—and most of those 
times were discussions about minor 
mistakes. The real reason behind 
the mistakes was simply her lack of 
training. The supervisor’s correc- 
tive action was a “special assign- 
ment” to the training department. 
This enabled Virginia to keep her 
dignity as a “veteran” employee 
and still get the training she so 
direly needed. After a very short 
training course, Virginia started liv- 
ing up to those test scores—no more 
mistakes, and a lot of outstanding 
work. 
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ll. John Matthews 


Another example of the effective 
use of correction is the case of John 
Matthews, who was having trouble 
with his job as a machinist. He was 
turning out sloppy work and re- 
sented any efforts the supervisor 
made to get him to do better. The 
supervisor checked the records and 
found that Matthews had had an ex- 
cellent record as a machinist, had 
left to go into the Army, and had 
been reassigned to his old job after 
his discharge. The supervisor de- 
cided to try to “talk it out.” 

During the interview Matthews 
kept referring to his service record, 
so the supervisor asked him about 
it. Matthews related how he had 
been selected for Officer Candidate 
School, had completed the training 
and had become a lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers. He was subse- 
quently put in charge of the main- 
tenance crew at a large base. He 
felt this supervisory experience had 
fitted him for a better job than his 
old job as a machinist—but nobody 
in the company had made an effort 
to evaluate him on the basis of his 
Army experience. He had just come 
back to his old job and that was that. 
But to Matthews, that wasn’t that. 
He felt he was overqualified for the 
job and resented being shoved back 
into his pre-war status with no con- 
sideration of his record. 

Since Matthews’ maintenance 
crew experience had closely paral- 
leled the company’s operations, the 
supervisor had him assigned as an 
acting group leader in the machine. 


shop. Matthews did so well in the 
try-out that he is now permanently 
assigned as a group leader and is 
enrolled in the company’s super- 
visory training course. 


Responsibility—anot guilt 


Dr. Joseph Weintreb of the Wor- 
cester Guidance Center summed up 
the whole idea of effective correction 
in a recent speech when he suggested 
that the important idea is the crea- 
tion of a sense of responsibility 
rather than a feeling of guilt. Tell a 
man he’s good, and he'll do his 


darndest to live up to expectations. 

Sometimes, of course, corrective 
interviews are ineffective for the situ- 
ation—for instance, a trouble-maker 
can turn an honest correction effort 
into a mockery. Discipline of a little 
less gentle variety is sometimes the 
only answer—but even then, lowering 
the boom, in the sense of blowing 
your stack, is not the best method. 
Not only do you risk making a fool 
of yourself by going overboard, but 
you also diminish the effectiveness 
of what you're saying. The most 
effective critic, remember, is the one 
who can remain cool. @ 


Checklist for Safety Inspection 


TO IMPROVE THE EFFECTIVENESS of safety inspections, here is a 
list, drawn up by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company, of things 
to look for when making such an inspection: 

1. Do men operate machinery, or use tools, appliances, or 
other equipment without authority? 

2. Are they working or operating at unsafe speeds? 

3. Have guards been removed, or have guards or other 
safety devices been rendered ineffective? 

4. Do men use defective tools or equipment, use tools or 
equipment in unsafe ways, or use hands or body instead of 


tools? 


5. Do they overload, crowd, arrange, or handle objects or 


materials unsafely? 


6. Do men stand or work under suspended loads, open 
hatches, shafts, or scaffolds; or ride loads; or get on or off 
equipment or vehicles in motion; or walk on railroad tracks; 
or cross car tracks or vehicular thoroughfares except at cross- 


ings? 


7. Do they repair or adjust equipment in motion, under 
pressure, electrically charged, or containing dangerous sub- 


stances? 


8. Does anyone distract the attention of, or startle other 


workers? 


9. Is there any failure to use safety devices or protective 


clothing? 


10. Are there any other unsafe acts being performed? 


‘ 
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is your 


meaning getting across? 


By William E. Bright, Jr. 
The Pure Oil Company 


_ HIS FIRST cry a baby ex- 
presses his feelings. From that 
time on, the process of communi- 
cation is almost continuous. With 
so much practice, it would seem 
that most everyone would become 
highly skilled in conveying their 
ideas. But the fact is that many per- 
sons have trouble in this respect. 
During a series of group experi- 
ments held last year to find out how 
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people can communicate with each 
other better—members were asked 
to interpret a printed statement 
containing such unfamiliar words 
as: heuristic, atomistic, purposivism 
and teleological. Reaction of the 
group—as a whole—was a combina- 
tion of resistance and frustration. 
But the group did learn the impor- 
tance of using words that are at 
least partly understood by the other 
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person. To communicate effectively 
you should find out something 
about the other person’s vocabu- 
lary, so you can better judge 
whether or not he is familiar with 
the words you are using. 

The next experiment of the 
group involved defining some fa- 
miliar words about which people 
often feel very strongly. Among 
them were: mother, peace, bum, 
conservative, union organizer and 
boss. When each member of the 
group had written his definitions 
they were compared and it was im- 
mediately apparent that words have 
very different meanings for different 


people. 


What do you mean? 


For example, one of the group 
defined “bum” as a worthless no- 
good. This sounds logical, but 
across the conference table another 
member defined “bum” as an or- 
phaned lamb. The reason for this 
was that in his Nevada sheep coun- 
try this was the most common 
meaning of the word. 

The experiment with definitions 
of familiar words like “mother” and 
“conservative” showed vividly that 
few words ever mean exactly the 
same thing to any two people. Each 
of us hears and speaks a language 
of his own. This highlights one es- 
sential fact in communicating for 
understanding: if two people are to 
communicate they must learn each 
other’s personal language. 

For the final experiment with 
word symbols, each of the group 


was asked to underline the factual 
parts of a paragraph describing the 
American way of life. In compar- 
ing the results, it turned out that 
some of the group underlined the 
whole passage, a few found nothing 
to underline, while the majority un- 
derscored fairly large sections of 
the paragraph. 

After the test was over, the para- 
graph used in the experiment was 
analyzed in detail and it was found 
that it contained very few facts. The 
reason most of the group under- 
lined so much of the paragraph was 
because they had difficulty separat- 
ing fact from opinion. This was es- 
pecially true since the paragraph 
was on a subject about which they 
felt strongly. 

In the next phase of the experi- 
ments the group was asked to write 
its immediate reactions to a printed 
statement. The statement concerned 
a new policy regarding the group’s 
regular work and presented a ma- 
jor change from past practice. The 
change, however, was one that 
could be defended. 


Impossible to convince 


Several in the group misunder- 
stood the intent of the new policy. 
Others questioned the sincerity of 
those who made it. One or two 
members remained neutral and re- 
quested further information, but the 
majority objected for one reason or 
another. And most members of the 
group felt no amount of additional 
information, persuasion or coercion 
could have made them accept the 
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proposal readily. No one-way com- 
munication would convince them of 
the policy’s merit. 

It became obvious that a great 
deal of two-way communication 
would be needed before the group 


would be able to overcome its nat- 


ural tendency to reject any radical 
departure from past practices. 

In search of a way of securing 
acceptance of new proposals, the 
group was asked to experiment with 
a plan suggested by the late Irving 
J. Lee, author of several important 
books on communications. He 
called the method “identifying areas 
of disagreement.” 

Under this approach a new pro- 
posal is introduced as being strictly 
tentative, and the group is invited 
to discuss in detail everything that 
might be wrong with the proposal. 
In doing this, it usually develops 
that the group gains a much better 
understanding of the new policy. 
Eventually, some of its advantages 
are recognized. These are weighed 
against its weaknesses and if the 
proposal does have merit, there’s a 


good chance the proposal will be | 


accepted. 


Dr. Lee did not claim to have in- 
vented the “areas of disagreement” 
technique. On the contrary, it re- 
sulted from his analysis of hundreds 
of school, community and business 
meetings. It is simply a method he 
found useful in communicating a 
new policy to a group. 

One feeling the group in point 
developed as a result of these ex- 
periments was that success in com- | 
munications depends largely on the 
way it is approached. They dis- 
covered that we cannot hope to un- 
derstand someone fully if we are in- 
attentive to what he says and how 
he feels. Still our minds wander. In- 
stead of trying to understand his 
message we mentally criticize him 
for being different. Or we pretend 
to listen while we plan what we are 
going to say as soon as the other 
person is finished. We also tend to 
reject automatically anything that is 
difficult to understand, and often we 
reject both speaker and message. 

Finally it should be remembered 


that many of our most common di- 


lemmas could be avoided if our 
main purpose in communicating al- 
ways was to understand. @ 


A Short Safety Story 


“Injury” said the workman. 

“Inattention” said the foreman. 
“Inflammation” said the doctor. 

“Incurable” said the hospital. 

“Incredible” said the mourners. 

“Interred” said the undertaker. 

“In Peace” said the tombstone. 

—Safety Information, Royal Liverpool Group 
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“DANGEROUS 


What supervisors should know 
about mental health 


William R. Spriegel 


Dean, College of Business Administration 
The University of Texas 


ENTAL HEALTH has come in for 


a lot of discussion in recent 
years, but the discussions have cen- 
tered mainly around the delinquents 
who raise havoc in the cities, or 
the neuro-psychiatric patients who 
occupy half. the country’s hospital 
beds. Limited to these highly dra- 
matic subjects, the mental health 


problem seems to be of little con- 
cern to the job of supervising. Ac- 
tually, however, reports indicate 
that from 60 to 80 per cent of all 
separations or dismissals from the 
job in industry are due to social 
incompetence, while only 20 to 40 
per cent are the result of technical 
incompetence. 
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The concept mental health in- 
cludes not only the seriously dis- 
turbed men and women who require 
psychiatric aid, but also the people 
(workers, supervisors, and execu- 
tives alike) who are mildly dis- 
turbed emotionally. Among the 
personnel problems which directly 
concern the supervisor and which 
frequently arise from emotional fac- 
tors are: 

1. Reduced productivity 

2. Excessive tardiness and ab- 


senteeism 

3. Antagonism toward rules and 
supervision 

4. Excessive complaints and 
grievances 


Employee turnover 
Friction between employees 
. Alcoholism 

. Accidents 
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A simple definition 


Good mental health may be de- 
fined in many ways; simply it is 
the ability to work, love and play 
effectively without conflict. When a 
person is torn by inner conflicts and 
anxiety, he begins to have difficulty 
in getting along with his fellow men, 
and in adjusting to society. The 
seriousness of these inner stresses 
and the success the person has in 
handling them will determine how 
much of a problem his maladjust- 
ment will be to him and to those 


who come into contact with him. 
He may be anything from a fairly 
normal but slightly troubled man, to 
a seriously mentally ill person who 
cannot face everyday problems sat- 
isfactorily. 


Sources of stress 


An employee’s effectiveness on 
the job can be influenced greatly 
by emotional factors in his personal 
life, on the job, or both. Sources 
of stress at home include financial 
problems; wives, husbands, or 
sweethearts; parents; in-laws; chil- 
dren; schools; illnesses; religion; 
neighbors; politics; military service 
obligations; and many other things. 

At work the employee is sub- 
jected to many other stresses. Lay- 
offs occur, men are fired, jobs are 
changed, production schedules 
change, new products or new mod- 
els are put into production, fellow 
employees come and go, company 
contracts change, opportunities for 
advancement occur, rivalries de- 
velop, unions organize or compete 
for members, supervisors change, 
company policies change, new 
plants open, etc. 

One of the important factors 
which determine an employee's 
functioning on the job is his attitude 
toward work. -An_ emotionally 
healthy person regards work as 
stimulating, creative, and rewarding. 
But work is just a part of his life 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article has been adapted from Chapter X, “The Supervisor and 
Mental Health,” of Elements of Supervision, by William R. Spriegel, Edward Schulz, 
and William B. Spriegel, to be published in 1957 by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
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—not his entire life. The healthy 
worker has a family, friends, and a 
place in his community, and it’s 
not an accident that the best work- 
ers and best supervisors usually 
take part in civic, club, and church 
activities. To some men, however, 
jobs are substitutes for the satis- 
factions which healthy family and 
social relationships bring. Such men 
may make demands on their jobs 
which are difficult to satisfy. They 
may work very hard, but they fre- 


quently do not make good leaders, — 


and they may resent not receiving 
recognition and advancements which 
they feel are their due. 


Common problems or symptoms 


Following are several types of 
problems that the supervisor will 
frequently meet, as well as a dis- 
cussion of some of the things he 
can do to promote the mental health 
of his men and to deal with those 
who have emotional problems. 

The “touchy” employee. One of 
the more common problems is the 
“touchy” worker who is overly 
sensitive to actions or remarks 
which seem to reflect on his worth 
as a person, his ability, or his com- 
petence on the job. We meet peo- 
ple like this every day—both at work 
and on the outside. They tend to 
imagine slights when none are in- 
tended, or they magnify, misinter- 
pret, or see some special signifi- 
cance in the decisions of the super- 
visor or the actions of their fellow 
employees. 


These “touchy” people are usually 
quite insecure, and they have an 
exaggerated need for the approval 
of others to maintain their self- 
esteem. When they do not receive 
this approval in large doses, they 
feel rejected. Some become overly 
hostile and complain openly. Others 
don’t say anything but instead let 
grievances smolder until they be- 
come tense and withdrawn. Their 
own efficiency usually suffers and 
they may tend subtly to undermine 
the work at hand. These people 
require constant reassurance of their 
worth as individuals, and of their 
value to the organization. Frequent- 
ly, they do not have such outside 
sources of social satisfaction as 
family, friends, and activities in 
which they are interested. Where 
such problems already exist, they 
may be aggravated by the very na- 
ture of assembly line work, which 
often limits a man’s contacts with 
others while it gives him opportunity 
to brood over imagined wrongs. 

The “problem” worker. Certain 
employees seem to need special at- 
tention from their supervisors far 
more often than others. They have 
more complaints and grievances, 
more excuses, more special requests, 
poorer production records, more 
absences, more differences with 
their fellow-workers, and more acci- 
dents—and they usually change jobs 
more often. No two individual 
workers will have the same pattern, 
however. 

“Problem” workers such as these 
may have a variety of emotional 
conflicts which prevent their adjust- 
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ing to everyday life. Their common 
characteristic is that they tend to 
“live out” their conflicts—to express 
them in their relationships with their 
environment and with others in that 
environment. 

The supervisor, necessarily, must 
deal with such open behavior, but 
- if he understands that this obvious 
behavior is the result of the worker’s 
inner conflicts, he is in a better 
position to deal with the situation 
constructively. “Problem” workers 


tend to be very aggressive in their - 


behavior—particularly toward au- 
thority. The natural tendency of 
those who are provoked is to retali- 
ate, but retaliation only accentuates 
the problem. The supervisor who 
recognizes that the aggressive be- 
havior is the result of the worker’s 


conflict, and not a reaction to him — 


personally, will be less threatened 
by the “problem” worker. If he is 
patient and a good listener, the 
sensitive supervisor may even be 
able to develop an understanding of 
the worker which may enable him 
to be of help or at least to minimize 
the man’s difficulties on the job. 

Absenteeism. Emotional problems 
are estimated to cause from one- 
quarter to one-third of all absences 
from work. Only a small portion 
of these absences are contributed 
by employees with disorders that re- 
quire hospitalization or medical 
treatment. Most of them are due 
to problems arising from difficulties 
and dissatisfactions in personal re- 
lationships, both in the worker’s 
outside life and in his situation on 
the job itself. 
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Research studies show that de- 
partments with the best developed 
group solidarity have the lowest 
rate of absenteeism. In these de- 
partments the worker has a very 
real sense of belonging; the relation- 
ships in the group tend to provide 
healthy emotional satisfactions—a 
kind of “psychic income” over and 
above the money he takes home 
each payday. 

Accident Proneness. Every super- 

visor is familiar with the fact that 
some employees have accidents re- 
peatedly, while others work year 
after year at similar or even more 
dangerous jobs with perfect safety 
records. The same persons who 
injure themselves repeatedly also 
seem to have difficulties in other 
areas. They have more absenteeism 
from sickness and they visit dis- 
pensaries with minor complaints 
more often than does the average 
employee. They also seem to have 
more difficulty with their bosses and 
fellow-workers. The accident-prone 
employee is often suffering from 
emotional difficulties in several 
areas. 
Alcoholism. Studies at Yale indi- 
cate that the use of alcohol causes 
the problem drinker in industry to 
miss 22 working days a year; he 
loses two days a year more than 
other employees for other illnesses, 
and he has twice the number of 
accidents. 

Much prejudice still surrounds 
alcoholism, but the public is grad- 
ually learning that alcoholism is an 
illness. The first step in the rehabili- 
tation of an alcoholic is recognition 


that his drinking is a problem. The 
earlier his problem is recognized the 
greater the chances for rehabilita- 
tion. The alcoholic should be en- 
couraged to seek medical treatment 
from a physician or clinic specializ- 
ing in treating alcoholism. Another 
resource in aiding the problem 
drinker is Alcoholics Anonymous. 
The supervisor, working with others 
in the company who have a respon- 
sibility in such matters—such as the 
company physician and/or the per- 
sonnel director—can be of real help 
to the worker in recognizing the 
problem as early as possible and 
encouraging him to seek help. 


What can the supervisor do? 


Problems of mental health which 
the supervisor will encounter tend 
to fall into three groups. First, there 
is the largest group of employees 
who ordinarily adjust very well and 
who are generally healthy emotion- 
ally, but who need support under 
Stress and in times. of crisis. The 
supervisor can be a great help to 
these employees at such times sim- 
ply by being understanding and by 
accepting them as friends. Usually 
such employees will readily find the 
support they need in their fellow- 
workers and in their friends outside 
of work. 

Second, there are those em- 
ployees who have emotional prob- 
lems that are significant enough to 
cause them unhappiness or distress, 
which decrease their effectiveness 
in working with others, but which 


are “not serious enough” to cause 
them to seek professional help. This 
group is of particular significance to 
the supervisor, since it includes 
most of the men who are minor 
troublemakers or “problem” work- 
ers in other ways. Again, the super- 
visor can do much by attempting 
to understand and accept these men 
and by respecting them as individu- 
als who have a contribution to make 
to their families, their jobs, and to 
society. If the supervisor is success- 
ful in winning the respect and confi- 
dence of this group, he is often in 
a position to encourage those who 
need counseling, guidance, or treat- 
ment to seek it. The skill used in 
making the original referral in many 
cases may determine whether or not 
the counseling or treatment will be 
effective. The man who goes to a 
counselor or psychiatrist with the 
feeling that his supervisor thinks 
he’s “peculiar” is not too likely to 
profit by the experience. 

Third, there is the group of em- 
ployees who have, or have had, 
emotional illnesses of such serious- 
ness as to require psychiatric treat- 
ment in a hospital or as an out- 
patient. Despite increasing public 
education and awareness of these 
problems, people too often construe 
a “breakdown” as weakness rather 
than illness. Some may even ask, 
“Should we have anything to do 
with these people? Won’t they al- 
ways be sick?” The answer to the 
latter question is “no.” Many per- 
sons who are hospitalized with ma- 
jor psychoses recover and are able 
to return to their jobs and hold 
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their own as productive members 
of society. 

The people who do recover often 
feel quite insecure about the atti- 
tudes of others when they first re- 
turn to work. Supervisors can do 
much in preparing the other men 
for their return and helping the 
group accept them back as mem- 
bers. Former patients do not want 
special treatment. Their past illness 
should be treated in a matter-of-fact 
way. It should not be “hushed up 
at any cost’”—nor, at the other ex- 
treme, should an issue be made of 
it. If the former patient wants to 
talk about his illness, let him; but 
don’t be inquisitive about it. The 
response to a simple “How are 
you?” or “How are things going?” 
will usually give a clue as to 
whether he wants to talk about him- 
self or not. 

Of all the qualities which help 
the supervisor in his working with 
others, perhaps the most important 
is the ability to be a good listener. 
Often an opportunity to ventilate 
complaints will be enough to relieve 
emotional tensions. If the supervisor 
is an understanding listener, the 
worker may feel comfortable enough 
to talk about his real problems as 
they relate to the job. 

Mere listening does have its limi- 
tations when working with persons 
with deep emotional problems, how- 
ever. If the problems which the 
worker presents get worse instead 
of better, if they become more fre- 
quent, or if the worker seems to get 
no benefit from talking about his 
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problems or becomes more upset, it 
is probably time to seek help from 
someone who has specialized train- 
ing in treating persons with emo- 
tional problems. The company med- 
ical department or personnel office 
may offer some such services, and 
if they don’t, they usually can be of 
assistance in referring the worker to 
the resources that are available else- 
where in the community. Even in 
the serious cases, however, the 
supervisor who is a good listener 
has an important role, because he 
is in the best position to advise the 


worker to get the specialized help 


he needs. The worker who feels his 
supervisor understands and respects 
him can usually accept such advice. 


Your own mental health 


As a human being, a manager 
has the same emotional needs as 
anyone else, and he faces the same 
everyday problems of life. His posi- 
tion of leadership may help to sat- 
isfy some of his needs, but it also 
puts him in situations of particular 
stress. The supervisor’s dual respon- 
sibilities to management and to his 
men may subject him to conflicting 
pressures. * 

He must satisfy both groups, 
while at the same time reconciling 
the differences between the two. To 
do this, he needs to be reasonably 
secure as an individual, so that he 
won't make excessive demands on 


"These pressures—and some suggestions for 
dealing with them—are discussed in the article 
“Danger: High Tension,” which appeared in 
the tober issue of SUPERVISORY MAN. 
AGEMENT.—Eb. 


-his job—or on himself, by operating 
under constant stress. Ideally, a 
manager should not bring his prob- 
lems from home to work, and he 
should be able to leave the cares 
of his job at the plant when he goes 
home in the evening. He should 
have -healthy outlets for his aggres- 
sions and healthy sources of satis- 
faction for his needs for security, 
love, and affection in his relation- 
ships at home in his family, and in 


various other social situations. 

The manager who succeeds in 
keeping his personal life on an even 
keel has a good head-start in main- 
taining a healthy atmosphere in his 
department. As a matter of fact, 
those who have learned how to keep 
their emotions on keel often find 
themselves confronted with fewer 
and fewer so-called “problem” em- 
ployees. And when they are, they 
can offer constructive help. @ 


How To Kill Ideas 


These comments sound familiar? Look out then. They’re 24 
idea chillers selected from a list of 56 put together by the 
New York Chapter of the American Society of Training 
Directors at a Brainstorming Workshop last year. 


Don’t be ridiculous. 

We tried that before. 

It costs too much, 

That’s beyond our responsibility. 

It’s too radical a change. 

We don’t have the time. 

That will make other equipment obsolete. 
We’re too small for it. 

Not practical for operating people. 
The union will scream. 

We've never done it before. 

Let’s get back to reality. 

That’s not our problem. 

Why change it, it’s still working o.k. 
You’re two years ahead of your time. 
We're not-ready for that. 

It isn’t in the budget. 

Can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 
Top management would never go for it. 
We'll be the laughing stock. 

We did all right without it. 

Let’s shelve it for the time being. 
Let’s form a committee. 

Has anyone else ever tried it? 

Too hard to sell. 

It won’t work in our industry. 
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FRED TAYLOR: FOREMAN 


Out of the bitter feud with 
his workers, F. W. Taylor 
fashioned the principles 
of scientific management; 
after more than 50 years, 
they’re still modern. 


—. WARN YOU, Fred, if you try 
to bust these rates, we’ll have 
you over the fence in six weeks.” 
That was the greeting given to Fred- 
erick W. Taylor when he became 
a foreman. He was determined to 
raise production in his department 
and the men were just as determined 
that he wasn’t going to do it. So he 
squared off to do it the hard way. 
He wasn’t over the fence in six 
weeks. In fact, he is known today 
as the “Father of Scientific Manage- 
ment.” The title, which he never 
used himself, was conferred on him 
by other management pioneers for 
the principles he evolved in trying 
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to battle more production out of his 
men—and still be fair. Taylor’s work 
provided the main pillar on which 
the whole concept of scientific man- 
agement is based. Many of his ex- 
periments are as valid today as when 
he made them more than 50 years 
ago. 
In order to understand how one 
man, working virtually alone, could 
be responsible for even the basics in 
so far-reaching a concept, it is neces- 
sary to go back to conditions that 
were prevalent in American industry 
when young Fred Taylor first set 
out to_earn his living. 

The time was the 1870’s and the 
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laws which guarantee the man who 
works at least a right to fight on fair 
ground were not yet enacted. In in- 
dustry, the staff departments did not 
exist, managements were the people 
who paid to get something done, the 
foremen were the men who made 
sure it was done, and the workers 
were the men who did it. The lines 
between the groups broke sharply 
and the foremen ran their depart- 
ments in the classic manner of the 
old-time sea captain. Once workmen 
“hired on” they were pretty much 
at the mercy of the all-powerful 
foreman, much as the seamen had 
been at the mercy of the belaying 
pins of the ship’s officers. The fore- 
man was the tough gang boss and 
excercised his authority by sheer 
force of will, muscle and blue lan- 
guage. Tradition, habit, and hap- 
hazard guessing took the place of 
systems of work. It was only about 
20 years before that manufactured 
boots had begun to be made in 
pairs, left and _ right, instead 
of both alike. Progress had come in 
erratic spurts from the bold exploits 
of the builders of industry, the busi- 
ness adventurers. But that progress 
had been on the sweeping, top level. 
Things on the foreman-worker level 
were left pretty much to the man 
who was on the scene running 
things. 


“Thus begins a war .. ."’ 


Taylor, himself, was from an old- 
line and well-to-do family, but, when 
he was prevented from attending col- 
lege by his poor eyesight, he served 


his apprenticeship as a patternmaker 
and machinist. He completed his 
training in 1878 and went to work 
for the Midvale Steel Company. 
Since there was no work available as 
a machinist, he signed on as a la- 
borer to wait his chance at a ma- 
chinist’s job. He earned that chance 
by serving as an accounts clerk when 
they needed one. Later, when he 
asked for the machine job he was 
put on a lathe. Shortly after that he 
became the gang boss of the lathe 
crew. The promotion to gang boss, 
then foreman, put him on “the other 
side of the fence.” He was now a 
member of management and since 
he’d so recently been a worker he 
knew the practice of “systematic 
soldiering” was being carried out in 
the Midvale shop. He set himself to 
attack the practice and increase the 
output. 

“Soldiering” came about through 
the day-work plan used in those 
days. Men were hired to work and 
everybody was paid the same rate, 
by the day. Naturally, nobody 
worked faster than the slowest man. 
There was just no sense in straining 
when you could get the same pay by 
taking it as easy as the slowest man. 
“Systematic soldiering,” though, 
resulted from the piecework plan 
which was supposed to correct the 
evils of day work. Piecework did 
provide an incentive, but if the 
workmen took advantage of it and 
began to produce more work, they 
soon found themselves with a rate 
cut. “Even the most stupid man,” 
Taylor said, “after receiving two 


_ or three piecework cuts as a reward 
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for having worked harder, resents 
this treatment and seeks a remedy 
for it. Thus begins a war. . . be- 
tween the workmen and manage- 
ment.” 


Tough——but with a conscience 


Since Taylor had set himself to 
increase production, he became 
the hard-fighting, never-give-an- 
inch foreman—about the only kind 
that could get any results in those 
days. But harsh though he was, he 
retained his sense of fairness and 
the strain of the fight weighed 
heavily on him. As he said, years 


later, in remembering his days as 
gang boss and foreman: 

“I was a young man then, but | 
give you my word that I was a great 
deal older than I am now, what with 
the worry, meanness, and contempt- 
ibleness of the whole damn thing. 
It is a horrid life for any man to 
lead, not to be able to look any 
workman in the face all day long 
without seeing hostility there, and 
feeling that every man around you is 
your virtual enemy. These men were 
a nice lot of fellows, and many of 
them were my friends outside the 
works. This life was a miserable one, 
and I made up my mind either to 


‘He also has a rough interior.’ 


—Reprinted from Hey! Can’t You Forget Business? (Wall Street Journal Cartoons), 
Copyright, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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get out of the business entirely and 
go into some other line of work, or 
to find some remedy for this unbear- 
able condition.” 

Troubled by it though he was, he 
didn’t give an inch. He was a hard 
task master and his system of fines 
for shop offenses struck more terror 
than he did by sheer force of per- 
sonality. Eventually, he managed to 
roughly double the output of the 
shop. But he got little satisfaction 
out of it. He later testified before an 
Industrial Relations Commission in- 


vestigation: “When I had finally won 


out and we had an agreement among 
the men that there would be so 
much work done—not a full day’s 
work, but a pretty good day’s work 
—we all came to an understanding 
and had no further fighting. Then I 
tried to analyze it, and I said: 
‘What has been the matter with 
all this thing?’ I said: ‘The 
main trouble . . . is that you have 
been quarreling because there have 
been no proper standards for a day’s 
work. You do not know what a 
proper day’s work is. We make a 
bluff at it and the other side makes 
a guess at it and then we fight. 
[But] we do not know what is a 
proper day’s work.’ ” 

The fight with the workers had 
reached such intensity at times that 
Taylor was warned not to walk 
home along the railroad tracks— 
some of the tougher workmen had 
been considering shooting him. 
Taylor’s answer was: “They can 
shoot and be damned.” But though 
the fighting was harsh, the lesson 
Taylor got from it was: There must 


be a better way to do this. He rea- 
soned that there must be one best 
way—so he set out to find it. 


The search begins 


Starting with two “first call labor- 
ers,” a machine, and 2,000 tons of 
scrapped locomotive tires, Taylor set 
out on a series of experiments to find 
out just what the lathe operation en- 
tailed. In obtaining permission from 
his chief, William Sellers, Taylor 
told him the experiments would 
probably last about six months. Ac- 
tually, they were the beginnings of 
the whole concept of scientific man- 
agement, and Taylor was destined 
to spend much of the rest of his life 
in the search for the right way to 
perform work. Instead of accepting 
the standard practices of the day as 
his beginning, he questioned every- 
thing He started from absolute 
scratch. In trying to determine how 
much time it should take to carry 
out the operation, he discovered cer- 
tain principles of metal cutting and 
belt drives which eventually set the 
standards in the field. One of his 
discoveries was a method of increas- 
ing the machine speed by directing 
a stream of water on the metal at 
the point where the cutting tool was 
biting in. During his dozen years at 
the Midvale Steel Company he also 
developed his revolutionary system 
of shop management. However, only 
one other machine shop in the coun- 
try picked up the idea of wetting 
down the cutting tool, and his system 
of shop management met with about 
the same acceptance. Taylor himself, 
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had risen to be Midvale’s chief en- 
gineer in six years, and he con- 


tinued his experiments the whole 


time he was there and long after he 
left Midvale. 

The scientific management system 
was not established when Taylor left 
Midvale, but it was worked out in 
principle. Taylor’s later work keyed 
in with the work of other pioneers 
in the field: Carl G. Barth, Dwight 
V. Merrick, Frank B. Gilbreth, Hen- 
ry L. Gantt, S. E. Thompson, and 
many others. Gradually, he devel- 
oped his ideas of scientific manage- 
ment and, in 1895, he presented a 
paper entitled “A Piece-Work Sys- 
tem” before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. In this paper, 
for the first time, he published his 
ideas of management. He enlarged 
them and recast them into a book, 
Shop Management, published in 
1903 and finally, in 1911, in a new 
book, The Principles of Scientific 
Management. The system was on 
record. 


The public ' 


It remained for a court battle to 
bring the terms “scientific manage- 
ment” and the “Taylor system” to 
public attention. The railroads were 


seeking a rate increase to provide © 


for wage hikes and the shippers 
were fighting to hold the line. The 
lawyer for the shippers maintained 
that the railroads could increase 
wages and reduce costs without. a 
rate increase—if they used scientific 
management. The idea struck like a 
thunderbolt, but what was scientific 
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management? Not too many people 
knew, since Taylor’s researches were 
published for engineers. There was, 
however, fear of anything which 
tampered with the very ideas of 
working. The bare reports of “speed 
up,” “time study,” and “wage princi- 
ples” inspired fear in those who 
thought the whole thing was a 
scheme for exploitation of the work- 
ers. A special House of Representa- 
tives committee launched an investi- 
gation to determine just what this 
“scientific management” really en- 
tailed. Taylor was called to testify, 
and the principles of scientific man- 
agement reached the public. Taylor 
also presented his concept in a series 
of articles for a magazine. 


What is scientific management? 


During the Congressional probe, 


Taylor told of his experiments at 


Midvale. He said: “Before starting to 
describe these experiments, however, 
I want to make clear to you that 
these scientific experiments, namely 
accurate motion and time study of 
men and a study of the art of cut- 
ting metals, which were undertaken 
to give the foreman of the machine 
shop of Midvale Steel Works know- 


ledge which was: greatly needed by 


him, in order to prevent soldiering 
and the strife which goes with it, 
marked the first steps which were 
taken in the evolution of what is 
called scientific management. These 
steps were taken in an earnest en- 
deavor to correct what I look upon 
as one of the crying evils of the 
older systems of management. And I 


think that | may say that every sub- 
sequent step which was taken and 
which has resulted in the develop- 
ment of scientific management was 
in the same way taken, not as a 
- result of some preconceived theory 
by any one man or any number of 
men, but in an equally earnest en- 
deavor to correct some of the per- 
fectly evident and serious errors of 
the older type of management.” 

As for the meaning of scientific 
management, Taylor said: “Scien- 
tific management is not any effici- 
ency device . . . it is not a new sys- 
tem of figuring costs . . . it is not 
holding a stop watch on a man and 
writing down things about him; it is 
not time study; it is not motion 
study nor an analysis of the move- 
ments of men. . . scientific manage- 
ment is not any of these devices. 
They are useful adjuncts to scien- 
tific management, so they are useful 
adjuncts to other systems of man- 
agement. 

“Scientific management involves a 
complete mental revolution on the 
part of the workingman .. . as to 
| his] duties toward work, to- 
ward |his| fellow men and toward 
| his} employers. And it involves the 
equally complete mental revolution 
on the part of those on manage- 
ment’s side—the foreman, the super- 
intendent, the owner of the business. 
the board of directors. .. . This new 
viewpoint is the very essence of sci- 
entific management, and scientific 
management exists nowhere until af- 
ter this new idea of cooperation and 
peace has been substituted for the 
old idea of discord and war.” 


In The Principles of Scientific 
Management he states the four ele- 
ments of scientific management: 

“The new duties of the managers 
are grouped under four heads: 
First: They develop a science for 
each element of a man’s work, 
which replaces the old _ rule-of- 
thumb method. 

Second: They scientifically select 
and then train, teach, and develop 
the workman, whereas in the past he 
chose his own work and trained him- 
self as best he could. 

Third: They heartily cooperate with 
the men so as to insure all of the 
work being done in accordance 
with the principles of the science 
which has been developed. 
Fourth: There is an almost equal 
division of the work and _ the 
responsibility between the man- 
agement and the workmen. The 
managers take over all work for 
which they are better fitted than the 
workmen, while in the past almost 
all the work and the greater part of 
the responsibility were thrown upon 
the men.” 

As for the underlying idea, the 
first sentence of Chapter | of “The 
Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment” states it: “The principle ob- 
ject of management should be to se- 
cure the maximum prosperity for the 
employer—coupled with the maxi- 
mum prosperity for each employee.” 
If the word “prosperity” is inter- 
preted here in its broadest diction- 
ary meaning—“successful progress” 
—it’s safe to say that this underlying 
concept, as well-as all that grew out 
of it, still holds true today. @ 
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Getting 
your workers 
to use it 


Goggles, gloves, and hard hats have saved many a worker from injury 


—when they were worn. 


By Leonard C. Smith 


ne workers with the right 

kind of safety clothing and equip- 
ment is, Of course, a vital step in 
maintaining a safe department.* But 
if workers won’t use such equip- 
ment, it’s no more valuable than if 
it had been left lying in the stock 
room. Here are some of the ways a 
supervisor can overcome workers’ 
resistance to using or wearing need- 
ed safety devices. 


"For an over-all review of the types of safety 
clothing and equipment workers need for various 
a dangerous jobs, see ‘“‘What You 
Should no about Safety Equipment,” in 
SUPERVISORY last month.—Ep. 
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First, the supervisor should tell 
the worker exactly what equipment 
must be worn for each operation in 
the department, and should teach 
him how to use it properly. 

Protective-equipment stock rooms 
should be kept neat, clean, and 
orderly. Employees are reluctant to 
wear equipment that has been is- 
sued from a dirty or unkempt stock 
room. New employees, it should be 
remembered, get one of their first 
impressions of a plant when they 
are sent to draw safety equipment. 


\ 
\ 


Stocks of various items should never 
be allowed to become depleted. If 
they do, it becomes much more 
difficult to convince employees of 
the value of safety equipment. 

From the standpoint of efficiency, 
worn-out equipment should be re- 
placed promptly. From the stand- 
point of morale, equipment should 
be issued only after it has been 
cleaned and sterilized. 

Even in plants where safety equip- 
ment is clean, suitable, and readily 
available, many employees do not 
want to wear it, even in the face of 
obvious danger. Many workers re- 
move their safety apparel as soon as 
they are not being observed. While 
many companies have successful 
compulsory programs for the wear- 
ing of certain types of equipment, 
the employees should be encouraged 
to become safety-conscious if the 
program is to be highly effective. 
This result can be accomplished by 
a continual effort to educate the 
worker on the value of safety equip- 
ment. 

Employees offer many standard 
excuses and compaints for not wear- 
ing particular types of personal pro- 
tective apparatus. If the foreman is 
prepared to answer these complaints 
with the proper information, a per- 
sonal protective equipment program 
will have a much greater chance of 
success. 


Eye protection 


Probably the most common com- 
plaint from employees concerning 
goggles is that they are not comfort- 
able. Since the worker cannot be ex- 
pected to wear uncomfortable eye 
protection eight hours a day, the 
equipment must be carefully fitted. 
The frames should be kept tight and 
straight and properly adjusted. Since 
goggles made to withstand a blow 
from flying slugs of steel are barely 
heavier than eyeglasses, their weight 
should present no problem. 

Often workers complain that they 
cannot see with goggles. Dirty, 
dusty, grimy goggles do interfere 
with vision. The worker should be 
instructed not to touch the lenses 
with dirty hands, not to set the gog- 
gles down with the lenses touching 
the bench, and not to keep them, 
unless in a case, in a place like a 
bench drawer or a toolbox. 

Goggles sometimes fog up, but 
this problem can be eliminated eas- 
ily by use of one of the many com- 
mercial antifog preparations. In hot 
weather, a worker may wear a 
sweatband to keep perspiration off 
his goggles. It takes a little effort to 
keep goggles clean, but the effort is 
no excuse for workers to go without 
goggles and thus run the risk of los- 
ing an eye. 

Employees often protest that gog- 
gles give them a headache. This 


This article has been adapted, by special permission, from a new book, Supervisors 


Safety Manual, published by the National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois, 1956, 354 
pages. (Price: $3.25 for N.S.C. members, $3.75 to non-members. ) 
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effect is entirely possible if the gog- 
gles do not fit properly. Goggles 
should fit so that the right and left 
eyes of the wearer look through the 
center of the right and left lenses 
respectively. The nose bridge should 
rest flush on the bridge of the nose. 
The head strap on cup goggles 
should be adjusted for just enough 
tension to hold them secure, and the 
strap should be worn low on the 
back of the head. 

On spectacle goggles, each bow 


should hook behind the ear close to 
the head, touching the ear all along, 
not just at one or two points. If a 
worker still complains of a headache, 
even though his goggles fit properly, 
the supervisor should direct him to 
see the doctor, since there are many 
physiological causes of headaches. 

The worker may often say that 
he “forgot” to put his goggles on. 
Since everyone is forgetful at times, 
this excuse may seem logical. How- 
ever, such an excuse usually indi- 
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cates a weakness in the safety pro- 
gram. In such cases, the supervisor 
should check to see that reminders 
like posters, bulletin boards, ex- 
hibits, and similar aids are being 
properly used. Unless circumstances 
are unusual, forgetting should never 
be accepted as an excuse for not 
wearing safety equipment. ) 


Safety shoes 


Safety shoes used to be hot and 
heavy, and workers often com- 
plained that they were uncomfort- 
able. Now, new designs in safety 
shoes make them as comfortable, as 
practical, and as attractive as ordi- 
nary street shoes. The steel cap 
weighs about the same as a pair of 
rimless eyeglasses or a wrist watch. 
Felt insulation around the steel toe 
box keeps the shoe from becoming 
too hot or too cold. A recent devel- 
opment is inner soles of foam latex 
which consists of tiny “breathing” 
cells. 

Workers often object to wearing 
safety shoes because they cover only 
two or three toes. However, studies 
have disclosed that 75 per cent of 
all toe fractures happen to the first 
and second toes. In most accidents, 
the toe box takes the load of an im- 
pact for the entire front part of the 
foot. 

Another objection commonly 
heard is that if the toe box was 
crushed, the steel edge would cut off 
the toes. Accidents of this type are 
rare, and it should be pointed out to 
the worker that in the majority of 
cases safety shoes give sufficient 


protection. It should also be pointed 
out that freak accidents may hap- 
pen, against which there is no sure 
protection. In any event, a blow that 
would crush the toe cap would cer- 
tainly be sufficient to crush the toes 
themselves in the absence of such 
protection. 


Hard hats 


A common complaint, with re- 
gard to hard hats is that they are 
too hot in summer. Actually, the hat 
is cocler than a tight-fitting cap or 
a felt hat. Ventilation provided by 
the air spaces between the cradle 
and the shell proper keeps the head 
cool and comfortable. Another fre- 
quent compaint is that the hats are 
too cold in winter. A liner or skull 
cap large enough to come down 
over the ears may be worn with a 
protective hat to keep the head 
warm in cold weather. 

Some workers complain that the 
hats give them headaches. It is en- 
tirely possible that the hat may give 
the wearer a headache until he be- 
comes accustomed to wearing it. Of 
course, there may be physiological 
or psychological causes for the 
headache. Although the protective 
hat is slightly heavier than an ordi- 
nary hat, experience has shown that 
as soon as the worker becomes ac- 
customed to wearing the hard hat 
he ceases to notice this slight differ- 
ence in weight. 

Another complaint is that the 
wind may blow the hat off. Chin 
straps may be obtained to keep the 
hat in place in a high wind. 
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In the face of obvious hazards, as 
in work with rough objects and with 
chemicals, workers generally do not 
object to wearing gloves. In the 
meat-packing industry, for example, 
the use of metal goves has elimi- 
nated the majority of injuries from 
knife cuts. Since the worker no 
longer has to worry about cutting 
his hands, production increases. 
Also, the metal mesh glove gives 
the worker a better grip on the ma- 
terials he handles. Still, sometimes 
employees become lax in wearing 
such gloves, and supervision is 
needed. 


Respirators 


Many workers consider respira- 
tors a nuisance, not realizing that 
failure to wear them may endanger 
their lives. The foreman should tell 
the men why the equipment is nec- 


essary, show them how to fit it in 
position, and explain its operation. 
A common objection is that the res- 
pirator is difficult to breathe through. 
Properly maintained Bureau of 
Mines-approved respirators do not 
have serious breathing resistance. 

If the respirator is removed at in- 
tervals, dust settles on it. When the 
respirator is replaced, these dust 
particles are transferred to the skin 
and cause irritation. To prevent 
such irritation, the worker while in 
a contaminated atmosphere should 
wear the respirator constantly. At 
some of the contact points, oint- 
ments or jellies may be used: A cot- 
ton facelet will often help. 

Some men object to their appear- 
ance when wearing a respirator. The 
foreman can counteract this objec- 
tion only by educating the men in 
the necessity for wearing this pro- 
tective device and by always wear- 
ing one himself when he is exposed 
to the hazard. 


What Causes Industrial Fires? 


ONE OF THE BEST ways to fight fires is to know why—and 
how—they start. Here are some familiar trouble spots all of 
us might do well to check: 

1. Overcrowded inventories; they invite spontaneous com- 
bustion, hinder access to trouble spots. 

2. Fuels, solvents, paints; improper use, storage and 
ventilation is dangerous. 

3. Finely divided materials; dust is an explosion hazard. 
Even steel particles burn readily. 

4. Malfunctioning, overheated machinery; oil and elec- 
trical fires start here. 

5. Poor housekeeping; trash and chip accumulations are 
danger points. Dispose of them quickly. 

6. Inadequate fire prevention equipment and training; em- 
ployees who don’t know what is available or how to use it are 
at a disadvantage in an emergency. —The Iron Age 10/56 
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GAINING ACCEPTANCE V 


IX] EMPLOYEE TESTING 


People don’t like the idea of being tested, and you can’t blame them— 
but you can help overcome their resistance. 


By Robert A. Kersten 


Employment and Training Manager 
A. B. Chance Company 


en, a popular magazine 
printed a cartoon of a machine 
shop. A test expert is shown telling 


a machinist: “I realize that you've’ 


been setting the production quota 
in your department for the last 


twelve years—but your aptitude test 
shows that you belong in shipping!” 

This is a gag, but it has a point, 
too. The cartoon describes a con- 
dition that many employees regard 
as typical, and occasionally they’re 
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right ir. feeling this way. Companies 
sometimes do make mistakes in the 
way they use employee tests. For 


the most part, however, misinfor- 


mation and fear are the main rea- 
sons employees react negatively to 
psychological tests. They either re- 
gard the tests as a threat to their 
job security—fearing that the com- 
pany will find out something it won't 
like about them—or else they are 
intimidated by the mere fact that 
they don’t know anything about the 
test itself. 

This is where the supervisor can 
be of help. If he understands how 
a test works, what its purpose is, 
and if he is aware that the company 
doesn’t use a test as the only means 
of evaluation, he can do a lot to 
gain workers’ cooperation by ex- 
plaining these facts. 

To clear up possible misunder- 
standings, test techniques and their 
use should be clearly understood. 
Experts are the first to admit that 
tests alone can not guarantee that 
the high-scoring employee will al- 
ways succeed. Even the most sci- 
entific test only gives an estimate 
of success in terms of the job’s 
over-all requirements. 

psychological test score, 
however, does indicate probable 
chances of success through com- 
parison of a candidate’s score with 
the scores of successful men in a 
given occupation. It seldom gives 
an outright yes or no answer. 

In addition to test scores—it al- 
most goes without saying—experi- 
ence, education, supervisory rec- 
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ommendations and other related 
factors have to be considered in 
evaluating an employee. Tests are 
valuable tools, but they are not 
substitutes for good judgment. Test 
results are the factual basis with 
which judgments may be compared. 

If the supervisor can explain that 
psychological test results are used 
much as a doctor uses clinical test 
results, then employees will be able 
to get a better picture of what their 
particular tests mean. The doctor 
seldom, if ever, makes a diagnosis 
based on clinical test results alone. 
Knowing his patient’s medical his- 
tory, considering the symptoms, 
and using his medical experience, 
the doctor interprets the lab’s test 
results. He never depends on the 
tests alone—though he’d never want 
to be without them. 


What the employee should know 


Take the case of an employee 
who’s about to be tested—say he’s 
a machinist being considered for a 
foreman’s spot. Before he’s given 
the test, he should have the follow- 
ing information: 

1. He should be to'd that the 
tests are just one part of the fore- 
man selection procedure; that his 
merit ratings and his job history will 
all be considered. 

2. He should be told that he 
can’t pass or fail a psycholozical 
test in the usual sense of the word; 
that his scores will be compared 
only with the scores of other suc- 
cessful foremen. 


3. It should be explained that 
each job calls for a different com- 
bination of intelligence, aptitudes 
and abilities. The purpose of the 
test is to find out how his particular 
talents match up with those re- 
quired in a foreman’s job. 

4. It should also be pointed out 
that, even though the tests may in- 
dicate that the employee is not 
ideally suited for the job of fore- 
man, it may reveal other talents that 
would qualify him for another job 
in which he would be both happier 
and more successful. 

Other facts about psychological 
tests that a supervisor should pass 
on: 

1. A valid, reliable test is ob- 
jective. It isn’t influenced by smiles 
or frowns. This means that each 
employee has an equal chance to 
show his stuff. 

2. When correctly administered, 
scored, and interpreted, the tests 


are designed to give an accurate, 


picture of the individuals’ strengths 
and limitations. Test scores may 
either confirm—or contradict—pre- 


dictions of success based on per- 
sonal observation. 

3. Tests may uncover hidden 
talent, often where least expected. 

4. When tests are correctly used, 
employees can be certain that their 
company’s methods of selecting 
people for ‘promotion are as accu- 
rate and fair as possible. And that 
apple-polishing will not be accepted 
as a substitute for ability. 

5. Tests may uncover areas in 
which training can increase an em- 
ployee’s job efficiency. As tests help 
to uncover areas of deficiency, 
training can be used to help pro- 
mote success on the job and to help 
promote employee job satisfaction. 

Tests, of course, are by no means 
a cure-all. But a sound employee 
evaluation program can often be 
enhanced by an equally sound test- 
ing program. Like any other tool, 
tests work best when understood. 
Understanding the how and why of 
testing, eliminates misconceptions 
and fears. And eliminating them is 
more than half the battle of gain- 
ing acceptance and cooperation. 


““Barber’s Day” in Peoria 


EVERYONE who doesn’t cut his own hair knows that barbers 
are natural opinion leaders in the community, and barber-shop 
discussions have changed many’ a man’s mind on various sub- 
jects. Recognizing this, the officers of Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., once held a “Barber’s Day” at the plant. Every 
barber in the area was invited, and 101 accepted. A plant tour, 
color movies, and discussions with top brass were on the 
agenda. Peoria’s barbers left well fortified with facts about 


the company. 


QUARRELS WOULD not last long if the fault was only on one side. 


—ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxims 
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DID YOU KNOW... 
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What Makes Us Worry: Americans worry more about money 
problems than they do about the Hydrogen Bomb. In a recent 
survey, reported in the American Machinist, 43 per cent of the 
persons interviewed listed finances as their number one headache. 
Thirty per cent said they worried most over personal problems and 
24 per cent were concerned over their health. Only 8 per cent said 
they worried about the H-Bomb. 


Why They Quit: A University of California research team that 
interviewed 5,600 employees who quit a West Coast firm in the 
span of one year, discovered 23 per cent of the workers left be- 
cause of the poor quality of supervision. Eight per cent left because 
they didn’t like their wages. 


Typical—or Mythical? The popular concept of the “typical” 
worker—a married man with two children—is on its way out, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau’s latest survey. As of April, 1955, 
married men comprised only about one-half of America’s total 
work force. And of this married group, only 11 per cent had two 
children. Forty-one per cent had either larger or smaller families. 


Sick——or Sick of It? About one-third of the workers in various 
industries are responsible for approximately three-fourths of the 
sickness absence, report L. E. Hinkle, Jr. and N. Plummer after 
studying the records of about 2,800 industrial workers. Dissatis- 
faction with their roles in life and work seemed to accompany the 
sickness absences of this group of workers. The women who were 
“ill” most frequently were married, widowed, or divorced. These 
women tended to be forced into the working situation because 
they had to support themselves and family. Healthy women were, 
in general, single women content with their lives. Some of the “‘ill” 
men wished they were in different jobs, had ill wives or children, 
or uncongenial marriages; other “ill” males were ambitious and 
frustrated by lack of advancement. The healthy men liked their 
jobs, their ambitions were satisfied, their marriages were congenial, 
and their families were healthy. 


information Please: The one thing employees most want to know 
about their company is its “future prospects,” according to a new 
in-plant survey by the National Industrial Conference Board. Other 
questions employees ponder: how does American business work, 
what other products, if any, does the company make, how much 
are its officers paid, the reasons for firing workers, the size of 
company profits, and how is an employee’s pay figured out? 


SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 


More Benefits: Payments from health insurance programs, to help 
people meet hospital and doctor bills, are running’ 20 per cent 
higher this year, reports the Health Insurance Council. Last year 
these payments totaled $2.5 billion. Council surveys indicate that 
107.6 million Americans are covered by hospital insurance today, 
either through company plans or by individual contracts. 


Just Around the Corner: Approximately 75 per cent of new 
factories—and 50 per cent of all factories—will be air-conditioned 
in the South by 1960. More plants are being air-conditioned in the 
North, too, especially those involving highly-skilled work. These 
are the findings of a company survey reported in American 
Machinist. 


New Consumers: A record-breaking total of 4,175,000 babies 
will be born in the United States during 1956, or 84,000 more than 
were born in 1955, estimates U.S. News & World Report. The 
magazine’s latest survey shows that industrial concerns already are 
building new plants in anticipation of bigger markets five or ten 
years from now. 


Happy Holidays: More and more industrial employees are enjoy- 
ing seven paid holidays per year, reports the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, following an up-to-the-minute survey in 18 key cities. At 
least 80 per cent of America’s industrial workers already receive 
six paid holidays during the year. 


Meet the Stockholders: Two-thirds of the 8,630,000 persons 
currently owning shares in publicly-held firms have incomes under 
$7,500 a year, reports the New York Stock Exchange after an 
up-to-date survey of 4,600 companies. More than half the persons 
in this two-thirds group earn between $3,000 and $7,500. 


Man-Killing Accidents: Home accidents kill almost twice as many 
men as women, according to a two-year study made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. The biggest killers around the 
home are falls, fire, gas poisoning and firearm accidents, the com- 
pany discovered. 


Jobs Wanted: A seven-city survey by the U.S. Department of 
Labor shows that the heaviest concentration of jobless workers is 
not in the above-60 age group, but in the relatively young 45-to-54 
bracket. The second biggest unemployed group is made up of 
persons between the ages of 55 to 64. 
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YOUR PERSONAL MANAGEMENT 


it be? A hearty roast 
of beef and nut-brown ale, or 
two lettuce leaves and low-calorie 
crackers? Managing your weight 
can be a painless, hardly-necessary 
habit, or a perennial pain-in-the- 
appetite, depending on how easily 
you put on pounds. How much you 
weigh at any one time isn’t a very 
good test of your weight managing 
job, though. The important consid- 
eration is the long-term job of con- 
trol. | 

The usual procedure for checking 
a long-term managing job is to 
check a performance graph or chart. 
Whatever that graph shows—pro- 
duction going up or scrap rate going 
down—it shows what kind of con- 
trol you have. Suppose you had a 
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graph that showed your weight from 
the time you were young—say 15 
years old—to the present. What kind 
of managing job would it show? 

If the graph showed your weight 
climbing fairly regularly until you 
were somewhere between 25 and 30 
years old, then leveling off and stay- 
ing there, you’ve probably been do- 
ing a good job of weight managing. 
Consciously or unconsciously, you 
have regulated your intake of food 
to match the energy you burned up 
so that your weight has stayed in 
the right category. 

But suppose the graph showed a 
slow but steady increase in your 
weight from the time you were 15 
to the present. The increase was 
never very sharp, and it even 
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levelled off for a while in your 20's; 
but still, your weight today is sub- 


stantially higher than it should be. 


That doesn’t show much of a job 
of maintaining control. You might 
say that it’s not a question of weight 
managing at all, that everybody gets 
heavier as they get older. The an- 
swer is that many people do put on 
padding about the time in life when 
birthdays seem to come every other 
month. But this extra upholstery is 
not unavoidable, or inevitable, or 
necessary. 


A ‘‘natural"’ process? 


If you still maintain that it’s a 
“natural” process, consider this situ- 
ation: An automobile plant makes 


300,000 autos a year. The sales 
crew gets rid of most of the cars 
and the rest are used around the 
plant. Then the sales crew begins to 
get lazier and lazier, and doesn't 
sell anywhere near its full quota of 
cars. If that happened in business, 
the obvious answer would be to cut 
production or to get the sales crew 
on the ball. If the plant continued 
to take in raw material and manu- 
facture 300,000 autos a year, you'd 
have a heck of a big inventory in a 
few years. 

Substitute calories for cars and 
that’s virtually what happens to 
people who go through the “natural” 
process of getting plumper as they 
get older. As youngsters, they burn 
off most of the food they take in, by 
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strenuous exercising, working and 
playing. But as they get older, they 
begin to make a niche for them- 
selves away from the hurly-burly 
strain of the world. They develop 
habits that enable them to exert 
less energy for the same amount 
of return and to devote more time 
to recreation. But in their so-called 
“recreation” they burn off far fewer 
calories than they did at age 20. But 
do they cut down on the calories? 
No. You often hear someone say 
“I’m not as young as I used to be” 
when it comes to climbing a long 
flight of stairs, but how often do 
you hear anyone turn down a rich 
dessert in deference to his advanc- 
ing years? Usually, if anyone is 
turning down goodies, it’s because 
he’s realized that when he looks 
down he sees a shirt front instead 
of toes. 


Danger signals 


About the only solace overweight 
people find in statistics is that they 
have a lot of company. It has been 
estimated that one out of every four 
Americans suffers from being over- 
weight—and “suffers” is the right 
word for it, though many who are 
overweight wouldn’t agree. Extra 
poundage usually causes its most 
annoying trouble in the form of 
little things (my feet are killing me! 
—oh, my aching back!). But instead 
of recognizing them as warning flags 
for trouble ahead, most people 
blame the daily aches on the nearest 
inanimate object. The backache is 
due to the mattress being too soft. 
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Feet hurt because they need arch 
supports. They get fatigued easily 
because they’re “not as young as 
they used to be.” They’re breath- 
less because they “smoke too 
much.” Any reason but the real one 
—that they’re overweight. 

The human body is a wonderful 
piece of engineering, comparable, in 
most respects, to a precision ma- 
chine. But just as the framework 
and motor of a machine are de- 
signed to carry no more than a 
maximum load, so the skeleton and 
heart are meant to carry just so 
much weight and no more. Piling 
on unneeded weight puts a strain on 
the whole system and lets you in 
for a host of troubles more serious 
than the worrisome aches that are 
obvious. 

What it boils down to is that 
pushing the poundage beyond what 
it should be is like betting against 
yourself, and the prize is the right 
to stick around to watch your grand- 
children. Those extra pounds in- 
crease your chances of. developing 
heart trouble, diabetes, high blood 
pressure, hardening of the arteries, 
liver trouble, and hernia. 


The critical period 


Writing in Nations Business, J.D. 
Ratcliff points out that the “critical 
period is between the ages of 40 
and 60... when the aging process 
accelerates.” Insurance mortality 
tables show that a man in his 40’s 
who is even 10 pounds over his 
maximum weight has an 8 per cent 
greater chance of dying. Mr. Rat- 
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cliff says, “Obesity is the hand- 
maiden of premature death.” Dr. 
H. J. Johnson of Life Extension 
Examiners calls obesity “the plague 
of the 20th century.” 


Why the extra poundage? 


Reasons for the extra weight in 
America are many: (1) Americans 
can get the necessary food to be 
overweight and can afford it; (2) 
American technology enables the 
average citizen to earn a pretty good 
living with far less output of energy 
than his forefathers had to exert; 
(3) The products of American 
technology tend to be the effort-sav- 
ing accessories that enable Ameri- 
cans to exert less and less energy 
to get the same amount of work 
done. That third reason, incidentally, 
is a corker. Take getting from one 
place to another as an example. To- 
day you don’t have to walk, or 
learn to stay on a horse (not to 
mention saddling up). You go by 
automobile. Not only that, but you 
don’t even have to stomp the brake 
as hard or shove the clutch in. You 
merely operate a little handle and 
guide the powered wheel. Guess 
where all that energy from your last 
meal goes! 

Reason No. 2 simply means that 
Americans are using machines in- 
stead of their backs. Power tren- 
chers, for instance, have cut deeply 
into the traditional bailiwick of the 
ditch digger. 

Reason No. 1—the food—is where 
we have to get personal; overeating 
is the real reason behind most prob- 


lems of obesity, with very few ex- 
ceptions. Overeating doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean gluttony, either. It’s 
merely a matter of taking in more 
food than your body needs for your 
daily activities. Since no two people 
are exactly alike in body, or energy 
output, no two are exactly alike in 
food needs. Overeating for a slight 
office clerk might mean malnutrition 
for a brawny steel worker. 


Theory and practice 


Managing your weight, then, is 
a job of finding out your optimum 
weight and adjusting the twin con- 
tributing factors—exercise and food 
intake—to reach that weight. The 
object is to reduce your food intake 
below what your body needs until 
you burn off the excess poundage 
—then take in only as much food 
as your body uses to maintain the 
right weight. If you are underweight, 
you must eat more food than your 
body needs every day to allow it to 
store up the needed pounds. 

That’s the theory; what’s the 
practice? The majority of people 
who are overweight merely worry 
about it every once in a while—but 
do nothing. At the other extreme, 
we have the people who eat until 
their weight bothers them, then go 
on a “crash” diet of lettuce leaves 
and water. They lose monumental 
amounts of weight in a short time, 
look haggard, then slip back into 
their old habits. Between these ex- 
tremes, we find the person who is 
honestly concerned about his weight. 
He tries out recommended diets 
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from the newspaper and magazines, 
loses a few pounds, then gives up 
gratefully to family tradition of 
hearty meals. 


Make it a way of life 


The trouble with all these meth- 
ods of weight management is that 
the cause (eating) is a daily thing 
and the prevention (dieting, etc.) is 
merely a sometime thing. Much of 
the trouble comes from the concept 
of a “diet” as a cure-all for people 


who are overweight. If you an- 
nounce that you are on a “diet,” 
more than likely the first question 
you will be asked is “for how long?” 
So the first problem in managing 
your weight is one of realizing that 
you are not going on a six-week 
“cure.” You must change your 
habits of daily living for the rest of 
your life. In fact, the dictionary 
meaning of “diet” is “habitual 


course of living.” 


The first step in undertaking a 
weight-control program is to consult 


‘Isn't that ‘Skinny’ Henshaw from Accounting?” 
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a physician. He will determine how 
much weight you should lose and 
set up a diet that will enable you to 
lose that weight safely. Going in for 
“crash” diets that let you shed 
pounds like a duck sheds water is 
not only unwise—it’s. dangerous. 
Your weight problem may be com- 
plicated by a heart condition or 
other factors that make loss of 
weight—even slow loss—dangerous. 
Other reasons for getting a doctor 
to set the diet are: (1) Thrift—if 
you're paying for the diet, you're 
more likely to follow it; (2) disci- 
pline—you have to go back for a 
check-up so you’re more likely to 
hold the line on eating; (3) ridicule 
—if your diet is “doctor prescribed” 
you'll have less difficulty with the 
people who feel called on to make 
jokes about your new diet. Ridicule, 
incidentally, is probably responsible 
for more junked weight-control 
efforts than any other factor. One 
of the big reasons for a person’s 
wanting to lose weight is vanity. 
And anyone who is touchy enough 
about his looks to go on a diet can’t 
take much ribbing on the subject. 
If his diet, or his new yen for exer- 
cise, happens to upset the family 
routine—look out! All efforts, some 
of them: ingenious and subtle, will 
be devoted not to helping him stay 
on the diet, but to convincing him 
that he was in better shape before 
he started. Slowly, without his real- 
izing what’s happened, he’s no 
longer dieting and the family routine 
_is back to normal. It takes guts to 
change habits. 


When you consult the doctor, he 
will give you a diet that will enable 
you to lose the proper number of 
pounds—gradually. Then he will ad- 
vise you on how much to eat for 
your level of activity and exercise— 
and that’s it for the rest of your life. 
If you hold to your food “prescrip- 
tion” for a while, your system will 
adjust to it and it will become habit. 
It must become habit, or you will 
gain back the lost weight and climb 
right back into the same predica- 
ment. 


Watching and weighing 


Dr. Jean Mayer, in an article 
in Atlantic Monthly, points out that 
the new concept in dieting is not to 
cut out a few fattening foods, but to 
cut down on all foods. That’s a sim- 
ple system: just don’t eat so much. 
Dieting of the calorie-counting va- 
riety can get to be a terrific pain 
in the neck—not only for the dieter, 
for everybody who comes into con- 
tact with him. For a habit to take 
hold (and this goes for the new 
eating habits) it must be practically 
unconscious. If your dieting takes 
the form of continual denial, you 
probably won’t ever develop it into 
a habit. Calorie coynting may be 
the only way to get your weight 
down to the proper level* but once 
it’s there, learn how much you can 
eat without gaining and stick to it— 
without charts or tables. 


*What’s the “proper level” in terms of pounds? 
See the self-checkup weight chart* which ap- 
peared in the October issue of Supervisory 
MANAGEMENT.— Ep. 
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Once your weight reaches the 
proper figure (or vice-versa), main- 
taining it becomes a watching pro- 
cess. Get a bathroom scale and 
start yourself on a weight checking 
campaign. Weigh yourself every 
week and either make a graph out 
of it, or note it down. If your weight 
climbs from week to week, you'll 
know you should cut down on the 
eating. Make this weighing process 
a definite ritual—part of the routine 
of, say, your Sunday-night bath, or 
any time you choose, but make it 


regular and habitual. It may seem. 


tedious, but there’s no other way. 
Your body’s weight building is a 
continual process; to manage it you 
have to stay on the job. 

All this is a pretty gloomy out- 
look—but there is a slightly brighter 
view. Remember that the food you 
eat must balance with the energy 
you use in daily work and exercise. 
If you expend more energy, you can 
eat more. 

Exercise for the sake of exercis- 
ing, however, isn’t going to last long. 
It’s not that 25 deep knee bends are 
hard to do every morning, but they 
take valuable time. The proper way 
to increase your exercise is to work 
it into your daily routine. Leave the 
car at home, for instance, and walk 
to work—or take the bus part way 
and walk the rest of the way. Take 
walks in the evening, or go in for 
after-work sports. Don’t over-do 
though—it’s impossible, or virtually 
impossible, to work off extra pound- 
age merely by exercising. Walking 
35 miles at a fairly good clip, for in- 
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stance, will use up about a pound of 
unneeded fat. That gives you an 
idea of how important the dieting is. 


Whatever form of exercise you 


choose, try to build it into your rou- 
tine so that it becomes a regular 
habit—it’s the regularity and not the 
tremendous, one-time exertion that 
will keep you in trim. 

If you’re just a very few pounds 
overweight, your managing job is 
easier. You can probably cut down 
your eating enough to lose and keep 
your weight stable. Starting before 
it gets out of hand is what -counts. 
Later, it’s harder. 


The other side of the coin 


Being underweight is not nearly 
so serious as being overweight. If 
you consistently weigh less than you 
should, find out why. You can be 
underweight without ill effects, but 
if you’re too far under your proper 
weight, you let yourself in for some 
troubles. For one thing, tuberculosis 
has an affinity for thin people, so do 
ulcers. The thin person is more 
likely to suffer from fatigue, to be 
irritable and to have less resistance 
to infection. If you’re underweight, . 
your inability to gain might be a 
warning of a more serious condi- 
tion. A check with your doctor will 
determine whether you need extra 
food. He'll tell you what kinds of 
food and how much to add. Sud- 
denly increasing your food intake 
without increasing your exercise 
may lead to digestive troubles. 

Either way, whether you weigh 


too much or too little, it will pay 
to get to your proper weight. Out- 
side the serious considerations of 
health, the world is engineered, for 
the most part, for people who weigh 
what they should. Clothes are de- 
signed for the “average” figure. 
Chairs are padded for the “average” 
personality. Jobs are estimated for 


the “average” stamina, and statistics 
which guide policies are “averaged.” 
Any way you look at it, you should 
weigh what you’re designed to weigh 
—no more and no less—and weigh- 
ing that amount depends on your 
habits and how efficiently you man- 
age them. @ 

—S. W. 


Work Simplification Invades the Concert Hall 


WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN if work simplification principles were 
applied in the field of music as they are in industry is depicted 
in a report which comes to us from Great Britain,* written 
by a group of organization and methods men who had attended 
a concert at the Royal Festival Hall. Some excerpts follow: 
“For considerable periods the four oboe players had nothing 
to do. The numbers should be reduced, and the work spread 
more evenly over the whole of the concert, thus eliminating 


peaks of activity. 


“All the 12 first violins were playing identical notes. This 
seems unnecessary duplication. The staff of this section should 
be drastically cut; if a large volume of sound is required, it 
could be obtained by means of electronic amplifier apparatus. 

“Much effort was absorbed in the playing of demi-semi- 
quavers. This seems an excessive refinement. It is recom- 
mended that all notes should be rounded up to the nearest 
semi-quaver. If this were done, it would be possible to use 
trainees and lower grade operatives more extensively. 

“There seems to be too much repetition of some musical 
passages. Scores should be drastically pruned. No useful pur- 
pose is served by repeating on the horns a passage which has 
already been handled by the strings. It is estimated that if 
all redundant passages were eliminated, the whole concert time 
of two hours could be reduced to 20 minutes, and there would 


be no need for an interval.” 


Carrying this analysis to the ultimate extreme, the tongue- 


in-cheek report concludes: 


“The Conductor agrees generally with these recommenda- 
tions, but expresses the opinion that there might be some 
falling-off in box-office receipts. In that unlikely event it should 
be possible to close sections of the auditorium entirely, with 
a consequential saving of overhead expense—lighting, attend- 


ants, etc. 


“If the worst came to the worst, the whole thing could be 
abandoned, and the public could go to the Albert Hall instead.” 


*In a bulletin published by the Organization and Methods Division of H. M. 


Treasury. 


*...and don’t take any 
wooden nickels” 


The woods may be filled with schemers waiting to separate you 


from your money—but there are ways to protect yourself. 


VER been offered a fur coat for 
a song? Or some “genuine, im- 
ported French perfume”—just smug- 
gled off the boat—for even less? 
Your chances of meeting a shady 
waterfront character and getting hit 
with a fast sales pitch are, of course, 
pretty slim. But just because no one 
has ever tried to sell you a “mink” 
stole, or stock in a non-existent 
gold mine, doesn’t mean that your 
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pocketbook isn’t a prime target for 
slick operators. 

Do you really know, for example, 
whether or not you’ve been “baited” 
lately? And are you 100 per cent 
sure that your name isn’t on some 
so-called sucker list? What if some- 
body tries to set you up for a “bush- 
ing” or “macing”—would you know 
how to protect yourself? Sure, some 
of us can spot a crooked scheme 
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a country mile away, and know 
what to do about it. But how about 
the people who have trouble recog- 
nizing financial booby traps until 
it’s too late? 

Allan E. Backman, Executive 
Vice President of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, estimates that 
crooks and near-crooks siphon at 
least a billion dollars a year off 
the legitimate consumer’s market. 
Judging from this record, few of us 
are completely safe when it comes 
to keeping a firm grip on our 
pocketbook. And when it comes 
right down to being bilked, some- 
times there isn’t even safety in 
numbers. 


A classic case in point 


Take a case, for example, that 
happened a few years ago and in- 
volved the whole town of Wetumka, 
Oklahoma. One day a fast-talking 
stranger appeared in Wetumka and 
sold the city fathers on the idea of 
sponsoring a mammoth circus. The 
promoter painted a tempting picture 
of vast crowds pouring in from the 
surrounding towns and countryside, 
bringing with them a landslide of 
business for Wetumka merchants. 
Completely convinced, the dazzled 
Oklahomans bought tickets for the 
upcoming circus in wholesale lots. 
Grateful Wetumka businessmen, 
meanwhile, showered the circus man 
with favors and gifts, including free 
meals and lodging. 

The day of the big circus found 
Wetumka hip-deep in frozen cus- 
tard, hot dogs, toy balloons and soda 


pop—plus several tons of hay for 
the elephants. Expectant ticket- 
holders waited the better part of the 
day in the hot sun for the circus to 
come to town. But it never appeared. 
Neither did the fast-talking stranger. 
As it turned out, people got hungry 
and disposed of practically all the 
extra. refreshments—except the ele- 
phant hay—and the day was quite 
successful, after all. So successful, 
in fact, that Wetumka now holds 
an annual “Sucker’s Day” celebra- 
tion in memory of the occasion. 


Some commonly-used schemes 


It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the citizens of Wetumka 
were lucky to get off so easily. Most 
swindles and rackets fail to leave 
the victim laughing. And the ways 
and means that unscrupulous per- 
sons. use to divert money from your 
pocket into their own, are both 
varied and imaginative. Vice Presi- 
dent Backman, of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, estimates there 
are more than 800 different schemes 
currently being used to separate 
unsuspecting citizens their 
hard-earned money. No one can. 
possibly remember them all, of 
course, but here are some of the 
more common ones to watch for. 

Auto Referral Plan: Reputable 
auto manufacturers frown upon this 
promotion, but some dealers use it 
anyway. Basically the pitch is, 
“How would you like to drive a 
new car free?” Under the plan, of 
course, nobody ever gets a “free” 
car. In order to get the new car, 
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the prospect must (a) make a down 
payment and (b) sign a regular 
sales contract for monthly payments. 
The gimmick is that the customer 
is told he can easily meet these 
payments by referring new custom- 
ers to the dealer, and earning com- 
missions. Customers usually are 
promised $100 commission for each 
sale. Even if the referred prospect 
doesn’t buy a new car, the person 
referring him is supposed to receive 
$25. 

Prospects who are referred to the 
dealer, incidentally, also are prom- 
ised a “free” car if they will sign up 
with the plan. Within a few months, 
everybody in town is_ running 
around trying to get everyone else 
to buy a new car. And also trying 
to meet the payments on their own 
new autos. 

Bait Advertising: A company ad- 
vertises a radio, or some other 
product, at real bargain price. 
When you visit the store, however, 
the salesman tells you the advertised 
product is “all sold out.” Then he 
tries to high-pressure you into buy- 
ing an inferior product at a much 
higher price. 

Bargain Insurance: Some insur- 
ance advertising, usually received 
through the mail, offers what seems 
to be a low-priced insurance, plus 
extremely broad coverage. These 
policies often are misleading, as 
everyone discovers after they've 
bought them. 

Bushing: Some day you may find 


a neat white card stuck in the wind- | 


shield of your car, especially if your 
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auto happens to be four or five 
years old. “If you will accept 
$1,500 for your car, then please 
see me,” the card might say, and 
then give the address of a local used 
car dealer. After you have been 
lured into the. dealer’s office, of 
course, the manager will “reject” 
the salesman’s offer as too high. 
Then both of them will gang up on 
you and try to persuade you to buy 
a new car and accept a much lower 
trade-in. 

Cash on Delivery: This also is 
known as the “Not at home” dodge. 
A messenger knocks on your door 
and asks you to accept a C.O.D. 
package for your neighbor, who is 
not at home. If you pay for it, you’re 
stuck. The package usually contains 
old newspapers, rocks or some other 
worthless junk. This ruse, inciden- 
tally, is very popular during the busy 
shopping season preceding Christ- 
mas. 

Fake Charities: Everyone likes 
to contribute to worthy charities, 
which is one good reason why so 
many crooks use this emotional 
appeal to milk the public for con- 
tributions. Beware of unsolicited 
merchandise sent through the mail 
in the name of charity. The Na- 


tional Information Bureau, which 


keeps tabs on unethical fund-raising 
practices, points out that most legit- 
imate charity groups do not flood . 
your mailbox with unwanted mer- 
chandise. Another thing, once you 
contribute to a dubious cause, pro- 
motors automatically place your 
name on a sucker list. These lists 


often are sold back and forth. Be- 
fore you know it you may be 
swamped with “sob-sister” appeals, 
most of them phoney as the widow 
of the Unknown Soldier. 

Chain Letters: Any stunt that in- 
volves chain letters or depends upon 
a chain reaction, is mathematically 
unsound. Many chain letter schemes 
are outright frauds. No matter how 
promising they may sound, almost 
everyone loses. Not only that, but 
the United States Post Office says 
most chain letters are lotteries, 
therefore illegal. 

Tricky Contracts: Some dishonest 


persons specialize in misleading 


contracts. Most of these contracts 
are legal, too, even though they may 
be unethical. Your best protection 
against a crooked contract is to read 
it before you sign and get a copy 
of the contract. If you still don't 
understand the contract, after 
you’ve read it, then don’t sign! It 
may save you a lot of financial 
headaches. 

Dealers in Disguise: Be careful of 
dealers who masquerade as widows 
or other private citizens in financial 
hardship and offer to sell you furni- 
ture, jewelry and the like at “sacri- 


‘Leave them home again, B. 
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fice” prices. Some dishonest dealers 
also pose as private householders 
who have to move out of town sud- 
denly. These dealers operate so- 
called “stuffed flats,” and usually 
over-charge and sell cheap furni- 
ture. 

Debt Adjusters: Some firms, or 
individuals, offer to pool all your 
bills together and pay them off for 
you in regular monthly payments. 
Adjusters are supposed to help you 
balance your budget, but in many 
cases all they do is collect their fees 
and let your creditors get so mad 
they can hardly sue straight. Six 
states already have outlawed debt 
adjusting. 

Pig-in-the-Poke: A few dishonest 
merchants sell inferior goods through 
the mail—prepaid, of course. By the 
time you see the junk, it’s usually 
too late to do anything about it. 
Ordering merchandise sight unseen, 
except through legitimate mail-order 
houses, can be risky and expensive. 

Health Cures: Some quacks offer 
to cure anything from cancer to 
baldness, provided the price is right. 
If you have enough money to spend, 
then the price is right. It’s generally 
a good idea to see your doctor be- 
fore sampling any magic cure-alls. 
And while it may be all right to 
treat yourself for minor illnesses 
once in a while, too much of it, or 
the wrong kind, can lead to trouble. 

Bogus Repair Men: Phoney re- 
pair men sometimes tell housewives 
they will repair broken-down radios, 
or other electrical appliances, on the 
spot for a small fee. Then they 
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make an excuse to take the appli- 
ances to the “shop” for overhauling. 
Sometimes the repair men disappear 
completely, along with your appli- 
ances. If they are returned, the 
chances are that the quality of the 
repair work will be low, and the 
prices high. 
Have Gun, Will Travel: Most 
auto ride clubs are legitimate, but 
some crooks use them simply to 
hold up passengers and steal their 
money and luggage. “Going to Cali- 
fornia, will take three riders,” may 
sound like an innocent advertise- 
ment, but just make sure the driver 
intends to get you there safely. 

Fake List Prices: In many cases, 
the so-called regular list price doesn’t 
mean much. One national distribu- 
tor recently “listed” a blanket worth 
nine dollars for as high as $24.95 
because a wholesaler wanted buyers 
to think they were saving a lot of 
money in buying way below list. If 
the list price is suspiciously high, as 
compared with the sale price, you’d 
be wise to check into it further. 

“Free” Encyclopedias: High- 
pressure salesmen sometimes per- 
suade householders to accept a 
“free” set of encyclopedias because 
they are such outstanding members 
of the community. The salesmen 
claim they just want the house- 
holder to exhibit the books, but the 
victim usually ends up signing a 
contract for an expensive yearly 
supplement. 

Do-I/t-Y ourself Landscaping: One 
of the easiest ways to toss money 
away is by buying “bargain” shrubs, 


trees, bulbs and so forth, especially 
through the mail. It’s alright to buy 
nursery products through reputable 
mail-order firms, of course, but be- 
ware of those too-sensational offers. 
The average home-owner doesn’t 
know much about trees and shrubs 
to begin with. And by the time he 
discovers his cut-rate bulbs are duds, 
it’s usually too late to do anything, 
except try to hide them. 

Cemetery Lot Promotions: One 
of the older rackets in the country 
is that of persuading people to in- 
vest their money in an undeveloped 
cemetery. Actually, many of these 
transactions are pure speculation 
and if there are any profits, the pro- 
motor gets most of them. In some 
instances, shrewd promotors also 
offer you a “free” burial plot in ex- 
change for the use of your name in 
sales promotion. Sooner or later, 
the problem of buying a cemetery 
lot faces many of us. Falling for a 
promotion racket, however, is not 
the best way to solve it. 

Grocery Premiums: The majority 
of premium “giveaways” undoubt- 
edly are honest. Before you decide 
to buy all your household groceries 
from one store, however, make sure 
you are satisfied with the quality 
and selection of the products. If the 
prices are jacked up, you may end 
up losing money, even after receiv- 
ing the “premium” stamps. 

Trial—and Error: A few unethical 
salesmen try to foist sewing ma- 
chines or television sets on custom- 
ers by pretending that the prod- 
-ucts are on trial. They ask the cus- 


tomers to “try them out” and get 
them to sign a receipt. The “receipt” 
often turns out to be an iron-clad 
purchase order. 


How can you spot them? 


How can the average person 
guard against all these schemes and 
rackets, especially if the man behind 
them happens to be a professional 
swindler, or polished confidence 
man? It isn’t easy, and all of us— 
at one time or another—probably 
have ended up “taking some wooden 
nickels,” despite all the sage advice 
to the contrary. One big drawback, 


- obviously, is that there really isn't 


any fool-proof system to keep from 
being cheated. There are, however, 
reliable danger signals that almost 
invariably warn of a_ dishonest 
scheme. Half the battle is knowing 
how to recognize them. 


Danger signals 


Here are six common danger sig- 
nals: 

l. “You have been selected .. .’ 
Whenever a salesman approaches 
you with this opening line, you 
should mentally back away and look 
the situation over carefully. In a 
great many cases, this is merely a 
cynical appeal to your vanity, and 
the only selection attempted was to 
pick your name out of the telephone 
directory. Being “chosen” in this 
manner doesn’t mean you will re- 
ceive bargain prices and preferential 
treatment. 

2. “We can let you have this at 
the wholesale price.” Beware of re- 
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tail merchants who claim to sell 
their products at wholesale prices. 
Most claims of this type are not 
valid. Financial experts point out 
that all retail merchants must make 
a profit, or soon go bankrupt. 

3. Reluctance to sell, when you 
want to buy. Anytime you want to 
buy merchandise that has been ad- 
vertised, and the store salesman 
does his best not to make the sale, 
then watch your billfold. Once the 
Salesman has succeeded in dis- 
couraging you from buying the ad- 
vertised product, he probably will 
try to sell you an inferior or higher- 
priced substitute. This goes on every 
day, and most of us, sadly enough, 
don’t even realize we’ve been taken. 

4. “I have to make this sale . . . 
because I need five points to fill my 
quota.” (Or win a sales bonus, or 
get a promotion or what-have-you. ) 
Door-to-door salesmen, especially 
unethical magazine salesmen, some- 
times use this ancient dodge to nail 
down a sale. If someone uses this 
approach on you, ask yourself why 
the salesman is appealing to your 
sympathy instead of letting his prod- 
ucts stand on their own merits? 

5. Undue pressure to “act im- 
mediately.” If a scheme is dishonest, 
or even slightly tainted, the charac- 
ter behind it almost certainly will 
want you to snap the bait right 
away. Legitimate businessmen, on 
the other hand, rarely object to your 
taking a few days to think the mat- 
ter over in order to make the wisest 
decision. 

6. Are you being offered some- 


thing for nothing, or a great deal for 
very little? Realistically speaking, 
few people ever can afford to give 
something away. Shrewd operators 
try to make you think they are giv- 
ing something away, but they sel- 
dom live up to advance notices. 
Successful confidence men net a lot 
of victims simply by appealing to 
the universal human desire to get 
something for nothing. 


They're working overtime! 


How many unethical schemes 
really pay off today? Not even the 
police know for certain, but they do 
know that the schemers are always 
busy at their work. Last year, for 
example, the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau handled an average of 
220 inquiries per day, and per- 
formed 55,233 services for busi- 
nessmen and the public at large. 
This does not include the calls 
handled by local bureaus in 106 
major cities in the United States and 
Canada. More than 800 Chambers 
of Commerce also take part in the 
Better Business Bureau’s program. 

The results are both far-reaching 
and rewarding. A fly-by-night ura- 
nium mining company on the West 
Coast suddenly decides to “go out 
of business” following a Better Busi- 
ness Bureau investigation. A diplo- 
matic telephone call persuades a na- 
tional air conditioner manufacturer 
to stop advertising that his particu- 
lar model provides a fantastic 
“354,708 cooling units per hour.” 
And somewhere in a small midwest- 
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ern city, a home owner saves him- 
self $440 when he reniembers to 
contact a local bureau before sign- 
ing with a traveling roofing “expert.” 

The idea of an organization to 
combat fraud arid dishonest prac- 
tices is not exactly new. For ex- 
ample, the National Better Business 
Bureau, a -non-profit group, -was 
founded ngarly 45 years ago. It is 


one of many organizations—includ- | 


ing such public agencies as the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration and 


the Federal Trade Commission— 
whose job it is to protect the public. 
But all of us can help protect our- 
selves by following a few simple 
rules of common sense. The NBBB 
suggests, for example, that: 
a. You read before you sign 
b. Know with whom you are 
dealing 
c. Before you invest—investigate 
In short, learn how to protect 
yourself in the financial clinches. # 
—J. J. 


ie 


Don’t Overdo the Welcome 


TODAY INDUCTION PROCEDURES are a fad. As soon as a new em- aan 
ployee is hired, he is showered with welcome devices of one He 
sort or another. But these often boomerang. The newcomer 
becomes so confused by the introductions, the handshakes, the 
reading matter, the rules and regulations, the history of the 
company, that he’s glad to get out from under this backslapping 
barrage and quit. 

For example, at one oil company, the new worker, on his 
first day on the job, receives over a dozen miscellaneous items 
which include, among other things, a 60-page employee book- 
let, a 90-page book of safety rules, a directory of executives 
(with life stories), and a request for a pint of blood. How 
much happier—and more likely to stick it out—would this 
employee be if all of the above were spread out over a period 
of three or four weeks. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Company in Milwaukee handles 
the big job of induction—by the easy stage method. Its time- 
table: first day, work hours, pay, questions and answers on job ; 
responsibilities; second day, no indoctrination; third day, in- 
surance, pension plan, sick leave, union membership, merchan- 4 
dise discounts; second week, briefing on company organization a 
and policies. A few weeks before the trial period ends, the 
supervisor interviews the new man to clear up any misunder- 
standings before placing him on regular status. 

LAWRENCE STESSIN in Forbes a | 


ALL PROGRESS is based upon the universal innate desire on the 
part of every organism to live beyond its income. ~ 
—SAMUEL BUTLER (1835-1902) 
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The “Scientific Attitude” 
And the Supervisor's Job 


NYONE WHO HAS EVER been a 

line supervisor or executive 
realizes that management decisions 
cannot be based upon pure science. 
There is, however, one vital aspect 
of science which almost every man- 
ager can use in solving everyday 
human problems. 

Stuart Chase points out that 
science is not primarily a matter 
of laboratories and atom smashing. 
And Morris Cohen reminds us that 
science is based upon an attitude 
critical of so-called “self-evident” 
truths. This readiness to criticize, 
or question, is called the scientific 
attitude, and many of man’s great 
discoveries have been a direct re- 
sult of it. 

A scientific attitude is not the 
sole property of any profession. 
Anyone, in any walk of life, may de- 
velop it. It may be more difficult 
to acquire for some than for others 
but its influence in providing more 
control over one’s own happiness 
and the happiness of others justi- 
fies the trouble it entails. 
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Most scientific thinkers agree 
there is no such thing as inherited 
inborn confusion and muddled 
thinking. These things are culti- 
vated and learned. Today’s leader 
owes his organization—and all with 
whom he comes into contact—a 
clear head and a free mind. And in 
this respect, the use of the scien- 
tific attitude by the supervisor and 
executive involves more than merely 
acknowledging the need for science 
in human and social relations. 

One of the important implica- 
tions of the scientific attitude is 
that it is an individual responsi- 
bility. Each supervisor or executive 
must do his own thinking, in his 
own way and in accordance with 
his temper and capacity. As Huxley 
says, there is only one corner of the 
universe one can be certain of im- 
proving, and that is one’s own self. 

The scientific attitude is based 
on an attitude of humility toward 
truth. A supervisor or executive 
oriented toward a scientific ap- 
proach to life will value truth while 
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people oriented toward a non-scien- 
tific approach will value opinions 
and expediency. Most of us have 
experienced impatience in the an- 
alysis which is vital to the solution 
of everyday problems. Somewhat 
like people in severe pain, many of 
us find it nearly impossible to stop 
and diagnose the condition. The 
scientific attitude calls for a re- 
thinking of the kind that can come 
only through patience and a certain 
amount of strain. 

The scientific attitude, as it ap- 
plies to the management job, has 
two facets. On the one hand there 
is what we see and look for as we 
attempt to know the people with 
whom we work. On the other hand, 
and no less important, is our men- 
tal attitude as we tackle practical 
operating problems. 

The way in which our attitude 
affects what we see is illustrated by 
a case where two supervisors dis- 
covered an idle worker sitting down 
by his machine. One supervisor, 
who basically believed that most 
workers were good and sincere, saw 
the worker as taking a _ well-de- 
served break. The second super- 
visor, who believed workers were 
basically lazy, saw the same worker 
as a loafer. The two supervisors 
perceived the same worker’s be- 
havior differently because they had 
different attitudes. 

Of what then does a scientific 


attitude consist? Some people say 
that a scientific attitude is just 
common sense, or “plain old-fash- 
ioned horse sense.” 

Common sense, however, is rela- 
tively uncommon, What often passes 
for it is actually “simple” sense. 
And this kind of “sense” is the 
arch enemy of the scientific atti- 
tude. Much of our understanding 
goes wrong because we try to re- 
duce everything to its simplest 
terms and thus tend only to under- 
stand the most irrelevant things in 
life. Simple sense has been respon- 
sible for such half-truths as “out 
of sight is out of mind,” “familiar- 
ity breeds contempt,” “Financial in- 
centives are basic to human moti- 
vations,” and so on. 

The first step toward developing 
a scientific attitude in dealing with 
people, therefore, is to take nothing 
for granted. Before a person can 
begin to be at all critical and re- 
flective, he must dispel many of the 
notions and opinions which he has 
long regarded as wholly true. He 
believes them because he has never 
found, or even sought, any reason 
to doubt them. Once he realizes this, 
his attitude toward people and their 
problems can proceed to become 
more scientific. 


Eugene E. Jennings. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 


October, 1956, p. 40:4. 


WE SHOULD not investigate facts by the light of arguments, but 


arguments by the light of facts. 


—MYSON IN DIOGENES LAERTIUS’ Myson 
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Unaccustomed as You Are... 


YONE, FROM TIME TO TIME, is 
called upon to make some kind 
of speech—however informal. And 
it rarely helps very much to protest 
“This kind of thing is not in my 
line.” True enough, speech-making 
may not be in your line. But you 
can do a better job of it if you'll 
remember that speeches usually fail 
because of three big reasons: (a) 
The speaker is caught unprepared 
and is unable to “ad lib.” (b) The 
speaker has prepared a half-hour 
speech for a ten-minute occasion 
and has bored his audience and (c) 
The speaker has killed good ma- 
terial by a delivery more fitted to 
a tobacco auctioneer. 

George Jessel, often called Amer- 
ica’s Toastmaster General, says 
this about speech-making: “If you 
don’t strike oil in five minutes, stop 
boring!” 

It is possible for almost everyone 
to “strike oil,” however, if they 
remember five important points: 


1. Prepare thoroughly. 
2. Stand still and relax. 


3. Speak rhythmically; 

avoid sounding choppy. 

4. Don’t begin by apologizing for 

deficiencies you have not yet 
displayed. 

5. Look confident even if you 

feel like death. 

The rules of good speech-making 
are not as difficult to follow as you 
may think. 

Take the problem of ad libbing, 
for example. Suppose Mr. Jones is 
asked to speak extemporaneously 


try to 


and wishes to do something about 
it in the short time he has to pre- 
pare. Let him go straight to the 
nearest newstand and buy three 
or four magazines which carry 
“Letters to the Editor”. These 
letters will reflect a cross-section of 
public opinion, some serious, some 
flippant. 

All Mr. Jones has to do is choose 
one of the best letters and plan, in 
his head, a short reply. In the se- 
clusion of his imagination, he 
launches a pretty telling barb; he 
remembers an amusing story he 
heard the other day, and so on. He 
is, in fact, practicing the kind of 
imaginative thought which distin- 
guishes the wittiest speakers. 

On the other hand, don’t try to 
be a King Comic. A good boxer 
would not dream of signaling his 
punches, but this fellow has no. 
such inhibition about his jokes. 
“Listen to this,” he says, “this will 
kill you.” The long-suffering audi- 
ence can do no more than hope that 
it will kill him instead. 

Humor should be unexpected, and 
should arise naturally out of the 
subject-matter. Think how often we 
say of our favorite comedian: “He’s 
a born comedian.” The fact is, of 
course, that he is nothing of the 
kind. These jokes which appear so 
natural, so spontaneous, have been 
rehearsed many times and it is his 
technique which makes them appear 
spontaneous. 

Perhaps the easiest way to get a 
laugh is to collect witty sayings. 
Many magazines carry examples of 


“terse verse” and witty sayings 
which can be quoted or adapted. 

Amusing definitions also are 
good to collect, and a little practice 
will soon enable you to invent your 
own. Here are some starters: 


An expert: A man who can take 
something you already know and 
make it sound confusing. 

An ideal husband: One who has 
learned to cooperate with the in- 
evitable. 

Diplomacy: The art of saying 
“nice doggie” until one has time to 
pick up a stick. 

Remember to relax. The most com- 
mon pitfall for speakers is that of 
embarrassing the audience by show- 
ing a lack of confidence. Audiences 
hear as individuals, but react as a 
group. They are made uneasy when 
faced with a clearly terrified 
speaker, and they resent the fact. 
It is, therefore, immensely import- 
ant. to appear confident whether you 
are or not. Practice standing still 
in front of a mirror, using a few 
opening sentences to get atmos- 
phere. When you have learned to 
stand well you are half-way home. 


Don’t be a drone. Another potent 
enemy of the public speaker is the 
temptation to take the line of least 
vocal resistance and drone through 
a speech in a dull monotone. This 
is the oral equivalent of phenobar- 
bital and this kind of speaker might 
just as well pass the tablets round 
and be done with it. Project your 
voice in curves; and pause now and 
then to allow your listeners time 
to absorb what you have just said. 
A couple of seconds “silent beat” 
also is a wonderful memory re- 
fresher. 

The speaker who begins by say- 
ing: “Now-this kind of thing is not 
in my line,” is talking nonsense. 
Speech is man’s most common ac- 
tivity and in one way or another 
we are practicing public speech all 
day long. If and when you have to 
make a speech, don’t panic about 
what you can’t do; consider what 
you want to say and say it briefly 
and pleasantly. It’s much easier 
than most of us think. 


R. S. Lawrence. 
BUSINESS. 


September, 1956, p. 79:2. 


Women Are Getting Richer 


SUCH REPORTED STATEMENTS AS “women control the wealth of 
the country,” or “women are taking over,” are misleading 
cliches, but women do have a lot of money. They have about 
half of the $110 billion in savings accounts, about half the 
$66 billion in government bonds. They also own over $50 bil- 
lion worth of insurance on their own lives, $6 billion more 


than they owned in 1950. 


—Fortune 10/56 


NO ONE is exempt from talking nonsense; the misfortune is to do 


it solemnly. 


—MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE, Essays 


How to Live with Job Pressure 


F ALL THE PEOPLE in our tension- 
ridden modern society, none is 

subjected to more relentless stress 
than the average manager. In the 
competitive environment in which 
he lives and works, nervous strain 
is the number one occupational 
hazard. 

Each year thousands of able, am- 
bitious men are cut down in the 
prime of their careers by psycho- 
logical and physiological ailments. 
Aside from the human tragedy this 
entails for them and their families, 
the cost to their business firms—in 
terms of lost talent—is incalcuable. 

The manager can reduce this 
casualty toll, however, and the 
place to start is with himself. 

“You can’t escape the ulcer fac- 
tory environment in which all mod- 
ern business men live,” says Dr. 
Robert H. Felix, Director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
“but there are some simple, com- 
mon-sense ways in which you can 
keep from cracking up under its 
strain and can preserve the kind 
of vigorous mental health which is 
so essential to your own, and your 
firm’s success. | 

“I won’t promise that these sug- 
gestions will lead to utter tran- 
quility. Any man who carries heavy 
responsibilities and wrestles daily 
with complex decisions is bound to 
do some worrying. He would be 
stupid or indifferent if he didn’t. 
I’m not offering a magic formula 
for unruffled peace of mind but a 
few thoughts on how you can live 
with the inevitable stresses of your 
everyday life.” 
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To cope with nervous tension, Dr. 
Felix says, you need to understand 
how it can cut your efficiency and, 
eventually, cripple or kill you. 

“There are three ways in which 
a businessman may react unhealth- 


’ ily to stress,” he says. “He may 


begin to suffer from what we doc- 
tors call ‘disorders of thought.’ 
Under this category come such 
familiar symptoms as indecision, 
anxiety, the kind of chronic worry- 
ing that leads to insomnia. — 

“There also are disorders of be- 
havior that are direct consequences 
of undischarged tension. Flying in- 
to rages, taking out spite on family 
or subordinates, drinking yourself 
into alcoholism, for example. 

“Finally, there are disorders of 
bodily function—the so-called psy- 
chosomatic ailments. Everybody 
thinks of ulcers in this connection 
but there are many other organic 
illnesses which may be caused or 
greatly aggravated by stress. Hy- 
pertension, coronary artery disease, 
colitis, arthritis—these are a few 
of the common ones.” 

Mental health, says Dr. Felix, is 
not just a matter of thinking posi- 
tive thoughts and gulping a few 
pills to quiet your nerves. 

“Basically, it is a matter of order- 
ing your whole life so that, insofar 
as possible, you make your work a 
pleasure instead of a burden,” he 
says. 

Dr. Felix offers the following 
suggestions for relieving job ten- 
sion: 

Develop a pace to do your day’s 
work and, except in real emergen- 


cies, stick to it. “We all have crisis 
days, or weeks, when the schedule 
has to go out the window. But you 
can’t operate on a crash basis all 
the time. Learn to distinguish a 
true drop-everything emergency 
from an everyday front office flap, 
and don’t break stride for the 
latter.” 

Don’t waste today’s energy stew- 
ing over yesterday’s decisions. 

“Once you have made a decision, 
go on to the next item of business. 
If you find out later that you made 
a mistake, and there’s still time to 
correct it, by all means try to do 
so; but if the die is cast, and you 
are clearly past the time when 
worry will help, don’t spin your 
wheels.” 

Develop the kind of personal re- 
lations with your staff that will 
make it possible for you to blow 
your top occasionally without wreck- 
ing morale. 

“T don’t mean you should throw 


an ashtray every time you get the 
urge. But it can have a salutary 
effect on your mental health if you 
feel free, once in a while, to blow 
off emotional steam. If, between 
times, you let people know that you 
really respect them and their feel- 
ings they will understand.” 

Dr. Felix’s final suggestion— 
don’t badger your doctor for tran- 
quilizing drugs. 

“These new drugs can be very 
valuable—when they are used in- 
telligently, to treat specific condi- 
tions, under the strict supervision 
of a doctor. But they are not ‘happy 
pills’ and they shouldn’t be taken 
lightly. The American Psychiatric 
Association has issued an official 
warning that widespread use of 
these drugs to cope with common 
anxiety, nervousness and routine 
tensions is a ‘public danger.’” 


® Lovis Cassels. 
NATION'S BUSINESS. 


September, 1956, Pp. 38:5. 
(Copyright, 1956, Nation's Business) 


The Case for Work Simplification 


AS EVERY SUPERVISOR must realize 
by now, there’s nothing mys- 
terious about work simplification. 
Allan Mogensen defined it well when 
he said it is the “organized use of 
common sense to find easier and 
better ways of doing work.” 

Any organized approach, natur- 
ally, must be based upon analysis. 
One reason why work simplification 
has become so popular, perhaps, is 
because it emphasizes the need of 
keeping an open mind. Each anal- 
ysis is set up around the key ques- 


tions of who what, where, when, 
how and why. Once these questions 
start being answered, the flow of 
ideas usually is enough to keep 
everyone busy for a long time: 
Companies depend a lot upon staff 
engineers and specialists to propose 
changes and improvements. But it 
should be remembered that ideas 
are not the sole property of pro- 
fessional specialists, and that every- 
one can contribute suggestions. | 
Supervisors who understand the 
steps involved in the jobs of their 
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subordinates often are able to recog- 
nize shortcuts and improvements. 

Eventually, of course, the work 
simplification approach becomes al- 
most automatic, and each super- 
visor begins to see his own job in 
terms of waste motions, unneces- 
sary transporting, and loss through 
interruptions. In other words, he 
starts to think in terms of possible 
change and greater efficiency. 

A good supervisor also will en- 
courage his men to contribute their 


to produce more with less effort. 
Talents for producing ideas exist 
in every plant, but somebody has to 
enlist them. And, as someone once 
said “No one has ever been known 
to resist his own ideas.” In any 
event, the technique of bringing 
people and their ideas into the act 
certainly goes a long way toward 
counteracting the traditional resist- 
ance to change. This is one big 
answer to the “why” of work sim- 
plification. 


ideas on job improvement, He might 
point out, for instance, that this 
could be a good way for employees 


© J. R. Houghton. 
PLANT ADMINISTRATION. 
September, 1956, p. 55:4. 


Do Words Double-Cross You? 


WORDS, SAY THE semantics experts, often have two meanings: 
(1) what they are meant to mean; (2) what people think 
they mean, which thus becomes what they mean to those 
people. 

An interesting current example is “co-existence” which, ac- 
cording to Webster, is supposed to mean the state of existing 
at the same time, without any other necessary relationship 
than being alive on the same globe together. Yet it is easy 
to see that most people think it means about the same as 
what “bundling” meant to our rural ancestors. As one irate 
woman wrote to a magazine, she didn’t want any co-existence 
with Russia, peaceful or otherwise. It is doubtful if the good 
lady meant that either we or the USSR must cease to exist. 
But it is plain that to her, as to millions of others, an old 
word no longer means what it says. 

In lesser degree, many other irreproachable words now 
have popular connotations beyond their dictionary meanings. 
To cite only two: “Duty” as applied to employees rubs them 
the wrong way; it has acquired implications of subservience. 
“Surplus,” to the poorly informed, conjures up visions of ill- 
gotten and hence lootable gains. When you are preparing any 
communication to a mass audience, it is well to look at both 
sides of every word; especially at those used in the profes- 
sional vocabulary of management. 

—Management Briefs No. 75, (Rogers, Slade & Hill) 
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10 Your Double Talk of the 


W WELL you talk to people on 
paper often determines how 
well you get a particular job done. 
Business as a whole tends to for- 
get the reader when it writes. 
Somehow whenever it puts pencil 
to paper it seems to suck in its 
breath, puff out its chest, and come 
out with things like this: 

“Should the supply of forms sent 
you not be sufficient to meet your 
requirements, application should be 
made to the undersigned for addi- 
tional copies desired.” 

What it really means is this: If 
you need more forms, let me know. 

Technical language, in itself, is 
not bad. Every field has its tech- 
nical terms, and quite properly so. 
But every manager should make 
sure that he knows what the terms 
mean, and use them only when he’s 
communicating to someone in his 
field. The most important thing to 
watch, actually, is the language 
around technical terms. This is 
where the real trouble lies, no 
matter who your reader is. 

What about this language? Is it 
simple and direct? Or do you un- 
consciously floss it up to make your 
subject sound important? If you 
are flossing it up, you probably are 
losing readers right and left. For 
the modern reader reads only when 
he has to—and then usually on the 
run. Unless you convey your mean- 
ing to him fast, you may not con- 
vey it at all. Or even worse, you 
may only half-convey it. 


Let’s take a closer look at this | 


flossy language. If we know some 
of its symptoms, maybe we'll be 


able to avoid it. When a writer 
starts to forget his reader, he in- 
variably reaches for the roundabout 
phrase instead of the single word 
that would serve as well. 

Instead of asking someone to con- 
sider a plan, he asks him to give 
consideration to it. 

Instead of urging that a certain 
procedure will save $10,000, he says 
it will produce a savings, or result 
in @ savings, or realize a savings of 
$10,000. 

Not content with roundabout 
verbs like these, he may also toss in 
roundabout prepositions like this: 

Instead of telling the reader what 
happened before a meeting, he tells 
him what happened prior to it. 

Instead of writing about a certain 
procedure, he writes with reference 
to it, or with regard to it. 

Writing like this is a time-waster 
for everyone concerned. As for the 
money wasted, just imagine how 
much one man can waste over a 
period of time when most of his 
letters are twice as long as they 
need to be—letters that take twice 
as long to compose, twice as long to 
write in shorthand and to type, and, 
finally, twice as long to read. 

Too many words are not the only 
sign that the writer has forgotten 
his reader. Another warning signal 
is words that are too long. Not 
“big” words in the sense of number 
of syllables, but slightly pompous 
words like elucidate, remuneration, 
summarily. These words have per- 
fectly legitimate uses, of course, but 
they don’t make things any easier 
for the reader and they are rarely 
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needed in everyday business com- 
munications. 


Almost everyone likes to read a ~ 


piece of writing that talks right 
to them—that sounds chatty and in- 
formal. The minute we start using 
words that sound artificial, we be- 
gin to sound remote. What about 
the words you choose when you 
write? Do you use the good, plain, 
short ones? For instance: 

Do you tell him to discontinue the 
distribution of a certain instruction 
—or just stop sending it out? 


Do you promise to advise him of | 


future developments—or just let 
him know what happens? 

Do you tell him you want to ef- 
fect certain modifications in a pro- 
cedure, contingent upon the concur- 
rence of management—or simply 
that you want to change it if man- 
agement agrees. 

How much better it would be to 
talk to the reader in the language 
he can understand right away. For 
example: 

When you write an instruction, 
instead of telling the reader that: 


Form 2642 shall be rendered even 
though no direct shipment trans- 
actions occurred, | 
talk to him, as one human being to 
another, and tell him to: 

Fill out Form 2642, even though 

there were no direct shipments. 

It isn’t easy to write simply, be- 
cause of habit and lack of time. If 
you find you need help in overcom- 
ing fancy double talk, you might try 
reading some books. Rudolph Flesch 
has written some good ones: The 
Art of Plain Talk and The Art of 
Readable Writing. Robert Gunning 
has written one too: The Technique 
of Clear Writing. And there are 
many other excellent guides. 

If books don’t turn the trick, 
maybe some classes in clear writing 
will help. It’s worth the extra effort. 
After all, the most important letter 
in the world isn’t worth the price of 


a postage stamp, unless you can get 


someone to read—and understand 
it. 


® Pauline 
SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES QUARTERLY. 
August, 1956, p. 16:2. 


Keys to Safety 


THE FREQUENCY of on-the-job accidents has been reduced 50 
per cent at Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, thanks 
to a new safety program. Employees are asked to tell their 
foremen about “key points” or practices and conditions needed 
to make their jobs safer. The safety director then uses this 
information to help foremen draw up a list of safe practices for 


each job. 


COMMUNICATIONS: “When we are understood, it is proof that we 


speak well; and all your learned gabble is mere nonsense.” 


—MOLIERE 
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The Supervisor and Job Analysis 


VERY SUPERVISOR—from time to 
time—is faced with the task of 
reviewing the jobs of his workers. 
Changing working conditions, in 
fact, almost always require super- 


visors to restudy the jobs affected. 


There are two important reasons 
for this review. One, it helps make 
sure that the employees are set up 
for the most efficient operation; and 
two, it makes certain they are be- 
ing properly paid for what they are 
doing. 

What are some of the more com- 
mon conditions that bring about 
changes in work? A job can change 
for a variety of reasons. Outside 
conditions can cause an employee’s 
workload to increase or decrease. Or 
perhaps some phase of his opera- 
tions is found unnecessary and. can 
be changed, or even eliminated. 
Sometimes it’s because the depart- 
ment is being reorganized and new 
assignments have to be made. What- 
ever the cause, however, the situ- 
ation calls for a prompt, accurate 
analysis on the part of the super- 
visor. Any analysis of job change 
usually involves five major steps. 
They are: 

1. Review of total commitments. 
It will pay to size up the whole situ- 
ation to make sure this really is 
the job to be changed. Perhaps more 
than one job has to be restudied. 
Otherwise a mistake may be made 
and other jobs thrown out of line. 

2. Review present job descrip- 
tion. When it’s obvious that a job 
has to be changed, or perhaps al- 
ready has changed, the supervisor 


should check the current description 
to see how it compares with the 
job as it is actually being per- 
formed. Desirable changes, of 
course, should be made a matter of 
record in the written job descrip- 
tion. 

3. Prepare tentative new job 
sheet. If a major adjustment is 
called for, the supervisor must pre- 
pare a completely new description. 
In such a case, some of the old as- 
signments—if they still should be 
performed—may have to be with- 
drawn and given to someone else. 
This might affect the grade level 
and pay of more jobs than one. 

4. List any new job requirements. 
The new duties might require new 
skills and knowledge. If the present 
employee isn’t fully qualified, the 
supervisor will have to help decide 
whether he should be trained or the 
job given to someone else. 

5. Try out proposed changes. Be- 
fore making a permanent change, 
it’s often possible to try a “dry 
run” to see how it will go. This 
means setting up a trial situation 
which will resemble—as closely as 
possible actual working condi- 
tions. When all the bugs are worked 
out, and the change appears satis- 
factory, then the supervisor is ready 
to go ahead on a continuing basis. 

A good job analysis shouldn’t end 
here, however. The supervisor must 
be ready to follow up the decision 
and evaluate the job change in 
terms of cost control and over-all 
efficiency. This can be done through 
frequent job contacts, more fre- 
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quent reports, spot checks and per- 
sonal conferences with the worker 
involved. 

It makes sense for a supervisor 
to see for himself how the new job 
is going. At the same time, it 
doesn’t mean he should constantly 
breathe down the neck of the 
worker. A wise supervisor instead 
usually makes himself “available” 
in case of questions or problem situ- 
ations. This probably won’t be nec- 
essary once the job begins pro- 
ducing the desired results. : 

Another good way to follow up 
a major job change is to ask the 


Paperwork: How to 


OUR WORK DESK directly reflects 

your work habits. If you’re 
plagued by paperwork, the chances 
are that it’s time to change your 
work habits. If you can straighten 
out your daily routine, however, 
your paperwork mountain will prac- 
tically melt by itself. 

Generally, three kinds of papers 
are likely to pile up on your desk: 

Operating data. Correspondence, 
purchase requisitions for signa- 
ture, personnel record forms, cost 
and operating reports. You need 
these to run your job and to keep 
informed. 

General reading material, Publi- 
cations, catalogs, magazines, tech- 
nical papers, books, pamphlets. 
These are the things you want to 
read in the hope of learning more 
about your work. 

Eztraneous matter. Probably 
shouldn’t be on your desk in the 
first place. It’s the correspondence 
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employee to make informal daily re- 
ports. These will help the super- 
visor tell whether production is 
holding up, dropping off, or improv- 
ing. It also gives the employee a 
chance to point out any problems 
that come up and make suggestions 
about his part of the operation. If 
too many problems crop up, of 
course, it may mean that the job 
requires more restudy—and per- 
haps even further changes. 


® Restudying A Job. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
Civilian Personnel Pamphlet 
No. 41-B-65. 


Get Out from Under 


you’ve asked to have routed to your 
desk but haven’t found useful— 
catalogs and other literature you 
no longer need—reports that dupli- 
cate others. 

If these three kinds of paper are 
cluttering up your desk, you’ll want 
to whittle them down to a realistic 
working level. Here are some help- 
ful tips on how to do it. 

1. Shut off the stuff you don't 
need. Too often we’ve seen bosses 
suffering under a load that really 
didn’t exist. Here’s what happens: 
You get a favorite idea you'd like 
to pursue. So you follow it with 
papers of some kind. They’re al- 
ways in your way—cluttering up 
your desk. If that’s your trouble, 
you'll be much better off with an 
elementary form of self-feedback. 
Determine after a reasonable time 
whether you can actually work on 
the project soon, then either do it 
or get rid of it. 


2. Shelve stuff that’s not urgent. 
For reading that’s interesting but 
not urgent, keep a table or book- 
shelf handy. Glance through maga- 
zines as they arrive, mark articles 
you want to read further, then put 
the magazines aside—off your desk 
—to be read in your spare time. As 
with all other papers, the sooner 
you can take action on them—get 
them off your mind as well as off 
your desk—tthe better off you'll be. 

3. Act on important paperwork. 
Your operating papers are a differ- 
ent matter. Seldom—if ever—can 
you drop them in the well-known 
“circular file.” And if you defer 
action on them, you’re playing with 
dynamite. What’s your course, 
then? You can travel the road to a 
clear desk if you'll do three im- 
portant things: 


Organize your work day—That’s 
the place to begin if you want to 
manage your desk effectively. Start 
off by setting a time each day for 
reading the mail. The earlier you 
scan it, the sooner you can plan 
that part of the day that your cor- 
respondence controls. Make good 
use of your daily calendar. List the 
things you want to do that day, in- 
cluding the specific and non-routine 
paperwork to be handled. Finally, 
dispose ef all your mail before you 
go home. Don’t leave a mixed-up 
stack of papers on your desk to 
worry you overnight and the next 
day. 

Take decisive action — Some 
papers that cross your desk need 


no more time than it takes to read 
and initial them. Others you can 
answer right away. As you line up 
the action required by the papers 
on your desk, group those things 
you must take up with one indi- 
vidual. Chances are there are only 
a few people with whom you carry 
on most of your business. Before 
you leap into action on the first 
item you see, go through every- 
thing in your paper stack. See if 
you can’t reduce the number of 
times you have to pick up the 
phone, or walk into the office down 
the hall. 

File it away—Once you have 
reached a decision, answered a 
letter, disposed of a report—don’t 
clutter up your desk with it. File it. 
There’s been a lot written about 
files. So we won’t discuss central 
files or filing systems here. But it 
is a mistake for you to file some- 
thing in your office or department 
that is filed elsewhere. Only excep- 
tion to this rule: papers you must 
refer to often. 

How can you tell how well you’re 
doing with your paperwork? Take 
a look at your IN basket. If it’s 
empty—or nearly empty—you’re off 
to a good start. But don’t stop 
there. Pull open the drawers in 
your desk and files. If they make 
you shudder, if you don’t recognize 
what’s in them, it’s time to act. 
And remember—it’s not a one-shot 
clean-up job. 


® Robert 8. Wilson. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE. 


September, 1956, p. 84:4. 


NOTHING IS enough for the man to whom enough is too little. 


—EPICURUS (342-270 B.C.) 
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Booby-Traps in Supervision 


ANAGEMENT has become so com- 

plex in recent years that even 
an experienced person isn’t com- 
pletely immune to pitfalls in the 
supervisory job. | 

The new supervisor, it almost 
goes without saying, is likely to 
make some fairly common mistakes 
when he first starts on his job. 
The old pro, of course, seldom will 
make the same errors as a new 
man, But all supervisors—whether 
they be new or highly experi- 
enced— face similar problems and 
must watch out for many of the 
same pitfalls. 

Supervisors usually fail for one 
of two reasons, Either those re- 
porting to them do not like them 
or they do not respect them. Any 
boss, whether he be new or old, 
must be liked and respected, and 
he may soon find himself in diffi- 
culties unless he can command a 
healthy mixture of both. 

Trying to be everybody's friend. 
It is not difficult to tell when sub- 
ordinates like a boss. Most persons 
can sense it. Generally speaking, if 
a supervisor feels that employees 
dislike him, the first thing he 
should do is try to find out why. 
Once he knows their reasons, per- 
haps he can do something about 
changing their attitude. A man- 
ager or supervisor should not go 
completely overboard, however, and 
attempt to be everyone’s best 
friend. If he does, he may defeat 
his purpose and wind up with a 
reputation for being phoney. 

Failure to win respect. A suc- 


cessful supervisor also must know 
how to win, and keep, people’s re- 
spect. Some supervisors—particu- 
larly new ones—often try to be too 
genial and easy-going because they 
“want to get along” with every- 
one. This could be undesirable, es- 
pecially if employees try to take 
advantage of constant geniality. A 
better way to gain respect, perhaps, 
is to be firm; play fair with every- 
body, and keep your word. A super- 
visor who is respected for his 
knowledge and character will dis- 
cover that he doesn’t have to walk 
around all day with a smile pasted 
on his face in order to get em- 
ployees to heed his suggestions and — 
carry out his orders. , 

Showing too much favoritism. 
Even more experienced managers 
sometimes find themselves liking 
some employees more than others. 
This is a perfectly normal reaction 
and it becomes a problem only 
when it causes the supervisor to 
lose his sense of fair play. The new 
supervisor is particularly vulner- 
able in this respect. Usually he is 
chosen from the same group now 
reporting to him. It often happens 
that he has, in the past, been on 
especially good terms with certain 
of these employees. Now he is the 
boss of his old cronies. If one or 
more of these friends deserve in- 
creased pay or promotion, will the 
others feel he is playing favorites? 

Most supervisors tend to agree 
that being overly-friendly with a 


select few can be dangerous. They 


say it should be stopped—perhaps 


not all at once—but gradually, so 
there is less chance of someone be- 
ing offended. It may be better, 
however, to have two or three per- 
sons temporarily miffed than to 
earn the enmity of many people. 

Making promises you can’t keep. 
Another pitfall of supervision is 
making promises that can’t be 
kept. New supervisors are particu- 
larly prone to this error. They feel 
expansive and want everybody else 
to be happy. When the payoff 
comes, however, they usually wish 
they had been wise enough not to 
promise the impossible. 

Production at any cost. Any su- 
pervisor obviously is judged, to a 
large extent, by the amount and 
quality of production his depart- 
ment turns out. New supervisors, 
and sometimes old ones, too, fre- 
quently make the mistake of try- 
ing to boost production by getting 
tough with employees. This may 
work for a short time. But eventu- 
ally the new supervisor will dis- 
cover what most of his more éxpe- 
rienced fellow supervisors already 
know; that production is closely 
tied up with motivation and mo- 
rale. If subordinates have poor mo- 
rale they usually produce poorly. 
Any time there is a morale prob- 
lem, the supervisor should inves- 
tigate and see if there is anything 
he can do to help solve it. 

The physical well-being of em- 
ployees often is a morale factor. In 
any case, it is an important res- 
ponsibility of their supervisor. The 
physical well-being of workers 
properly includes the prevention of 
accidents—even injuries in offices 
can be serious and costly—and 
watching out for cases of incipient 
illness and fatigue. 


Failure to take that “extra 
step.”” The new supervisor must 
learn how to cooperate well with 
his superior, with brother super- 
visors, and with his own subordi- 
nates. Cooperating with others 
sometimes means going beyond the 
line of duty to help someone else. 
Any supervisor, especially a new 
one, should be willing to walk that 
extra step—even with those who 
fail to cooperate with him. 

Trying to be indispensable. Most 
old pros realize how important, and 
helpful, it is to have a “second-in- 
command.” But a few supervisors, 
especially inexperienced ones, some- 
times are so anxious to “sew up” 
their own jobs, that they neglect 
to train a backstop. Every super- 
visor, as early as possible, should 
begin looking about for someone he 
can develop as an understudy. He 
needs such a person to take over 
when he is absent, and to succeed 
him when he is promoted again. 

The transition from worker to 
supervisor is probably the most 
difficult any employee ever is called 
upon to make. The new supervisor 
often finds himself struggling with 
a whole set of strange problems. 
And no one can blame him for 
wondering, at first, if he will ever 
learn how to supervise properly. 
This is a rather common feeling, 
however, and doesn’t necessarily 
mean that a new boss is not suited 
to his position. Nor does it mean 
that he should hastily throw in the 
towel and ask for his old job back. 
Management seldom insists that 
anyone must fail twice as a super- 
visor. 

The rewards of being a good 
supervisor, on the other hand, are 
great. If a person can prove he has 
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what it takes to supervise 20 peo- 
ple, he may logically expect a 
chance to show what he can do 
with 100. And even though the 
road is marked with pitfalls, it is 


the same road that nearly every 
top-flight executive has traveled. 


© Alfred W. Cooper. 
THE OFFICE. 


October, 1956, p. 18:4. 


How to Work in Comfort 


USINESS, GOVERNMENT, and labor 

got together in Washington not 
long ago to discuss improving 
working conditions in offices and 
plants. In week-long sessions held 
at the Library of Congress, they 
listened to the nation’s top experts 
tell about the various fields of en- 
vironment that affect working con- 
ditions—illumination, color, noise, 
ventilation and safety. 

Here are some highlights of the 
discussions: 

Seeing conditions (the experts 
preferred this term to “illumina- 
tion”) embrace, in addition to il- 
lumination, the brightness of the 
entire surroundings, tasks, light 
sources, fixtures, windows, and in- 
termediate surfaces. 

Some approaches to better see- 
ing conditions: 

(1) Use dull-finished paper and 
work materials and non-glossy ink. 

(2) Light-colored desk tops are 
preferable. Best types are natural 
woods, plastics, or dull metal, Na- 
tural walnut and mahogany are 
bad—particularly with glass tops. 

(3) Light levels of not less than 
30 footcandles are recommended. 
For general office work they should 
be closer to 50 footcandles, for 


critical and exacting assignments, 


up to 100 footcandles. 
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Use of color should be functional, 
rather than decorative. 

When the eye is confronted with 
dull colors, it opens up. When 
brightness enters, the pupil con- 
tracts. Since this action is muscu- 
lar, the eye becomes fatigued when 
there are too many differences in 
light and dark. No surface in an 
area should be more than five times 
as bright as any other surface. A 
white wall reflecting about 85 per 
cent of the light that hits it sets up 
a poor background for a black ma- 
chine that reflects only 5 per cent. 

A good yardstick: (1) Ceilings 
should be white for maximum light 
reflection; (2) floor should be as 
light as practical with a reflectance 
of 15 to 30 per cent; (3) fixtures 
and equipment should reflect from 
25 to 40 per cent; (4) walls should 
reflect between 50 and 60 per cent. 

Yellow-orange, red, and_ red- 
orange are easy to see and are 
good in marking hazardous equip- 
ment. 

Warm lights are preferable to 
cold lights, which create the illu- 
sion of coolness and unfriendliness. 

Wrong use of color may distract 
and compete for attention. 

Bright and warm colors tend to 
condition the human organism for 
muscular activity. 


Cool colors and dim lights are 
conducive to introspection, to se- 
dentary tasks, to mental activity. 

Noise can be eliminated through 
two approaches. The first is ac- 
tually to remove or reduce noise in 


ceilings, enclosure of noisy equip- 
ment, all help reduce noise. 
Year-round air conditioning helps 
preserve books and records and im- 
proves the performance of business 
machines using paper cards. 


equipment. The second is to reduce When there is adequate filtration 
noise through layout. It’s un-_ in offices, records may be kept in 
wise, for example, to concentrate open racks instead of in filing cabi- 
typing in one central point. The nets, which will result in a great 
distraction resulting cuts efficiency. | saving in space and cost. 

Drapes, floor coverings, acoustical @ BUSINESS WEEK. 


The Strategy of Leadership 


THE MEASURE OF ONE’S SKILL as a leader is the ability to get 
others to see what needs to be done and to decide to do it for 
themselves—in other words, to impel rather than compel. The 
impelling leader does not sit on the throne and issue orders. 
He realizes that leadership is a two-directional affair. He 
develops the wishes of those he leads. He is then in a position 
to follow those wishes as the direct path to his goal. 

The following are six specific steps for the leader to take: 

1. Plan far ahead, so that followers may reach their own 
decisions before an emergency ‘arises. The impelling leader | 
needs more foresight than the compeller. Short-range plans a 
cause emergencies. Emergencies call for blunt orders. Blunt 
orders weaken the leader’s power over others. . 

2. Arrange events, as subtly as possible, to assist the fol- _ 


lowers in reaching their decisions. Decisions are not left to ai 
chance or to outside influences. Ideas are planted to start the a} 
followers thinking. | 


or harp on a problem, but he does keep it in the fore by 
demonstrations and by planting more ideas. 

4. Keep your own plans a secret. The impelling leader does 
not spout his own opinions and ideas; he asks for the other 
person’s. This leaves the “yes-man” in the dark, and keeps the 
others from feeling they are just rubber stamps for the boss. 

5. Welcome new ideas. As the impelling leader stimulates 
others to reach decisions, he is multiplying abilities and get- 
ting other viewpoints. He should not be embarrassed if the so- 
called “little people” sometimes think better than he does. He 
should feel flattered that his impelling strategies are helping 
develop others. 

6. Act promptly when the right decision is reached. Be- 
come a man of action in carrying out the decision which you 
have slowly and patiently helped your followers to reach. 

—DONALD A. LAIRD in Purchasing 


3. Keep problems alive. The impelling leader does not nag ial 


Getting the Most From Your Business Reading 


Mos? OF US read papers and 
magazines because we like to 
learn what is happening to people 
we know and to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in our business field. 
But the reader who stops there has 
not begun to get his reading re- 
wards. He will get full value from 
his business reading only when he 
has learned to apply three rules— 
magnetize, mobilize, energize. 
Anyone who wants to get real 
value from his reading must mag- 
netize his mind while he reads to 
catch what is of significance to him. 
A first item of significance may be 
some statement which the reader 
knows he should understand but 
has some questions about. Here is 
a good place to make a note to ask 
for the information that will clarify 
this material. There are several 
ways whereby the reader can mag- 
netize his mind to catch what is 
significant. He should think of 
people he will see within the next 
few days and consider what is to 
be discussed. With this magnet it 
will be just about impossible to go 
through a full issue of a magazine 
without finding something of value 


to be used in the coming inter- 
views. The supervisor who goes 
over the paper or magazine, keep- 
ing in mind the decisions he must 
make within the next few days, is 
almost sure to find some helpful 
references. 

Information is like an army. It 
must be mobilized to be effective. 
Many successful supervisors main- 
tain reference files. When a discus- 
sion_in the business press appears 
to have more than passing signifi- 
cance, they snip out the item and 
file it away under the right head- 
ing for future use. 

But it is futile to magnetize and 
mobilize unless you also energize. 
In fact, one of the most rewarding 
ways to read the business paper is 
simply to examine the articles in it 
with a question, “What is this tell- 
ing me to do?” Perhaps one article 
prompts the reader to dictate a cer- 
tain letter; another, to gather some 
information for future use. The 
reading of a business paper can be- 
come a productive activity if the 
reader will act on the results. 


Ral 
ADVAN 


E. Richman. 
MANAGEMENT. 


What Happened? 


FOR THE BEST ADMINISTRATION, analysis is far better than 
blame; therefore the need of taking account of the total situa- 
tion and asking the question—What happened?” rather than— 
“What did you do?” There is a world of difference in emotional 
atmosphere and reaction between those two questions. 

—From an address by THOMAS G. SPATES 
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Productivity's Last Frontier 


N OUR ENTHUSIASM for mechanical 

things, I sometimes wonder if we 
may have gone overboard in giving 
credit for our higher standards of 
living to the tools which people use 
rather than to the people them- 
selves. 

It isn’t my intention to minimize 
the desirability and accomplish- 
ments of our mechanized society. 
But I do want to emphasize that 
people in our society are much more 
than “just customers” for things 
that machines produce. Most of us 
admit that machines can do some 
jobs better than humans. But they 
can’t do everything, and we should 
remember that all machines—no 
matter how complicated—are pro- 
duced by people. 

Under our present system of com- 
petition, people are the one factor 
that can give a company a compet- 
itive advantage over another. In 
most respects, companies start off 
even. Prices of supplies and com- 
ponents are pretty stable and are 
controlled by the law of supply and 
demand. Salaries and hourly rates 
are rapidly becoming more stand- 
ardized. Taxes are uniformly ap- 
plied. Therefore, the possibility for 
one company to be competitive over 
another by doing better in these 
areas is rather remote. But the op- 
portunity to be competitive through 
the superior performance of its peo- 
ple is almost limitless. 

Not only do companies need peo- 
ple who are well trained technically, 


but industry also needs people who — 


have a broad and mature under- 


standing of human relations—peo- 
ple who know how to inspire other 
people to realize their fullest ca- 
pacities. 

All of us have heard it said that 
our main trouble today is that our 
technical know-how has run far 
ahead of our ability to get along 
with one another. They point out 
that we are able to develop the most 
powerful source of energy the world 
knows. Yet the nations of the world 
are enjoying at best a troubled 
peace. Some make it sound almost 
as though we have learned nothing . 
about human relations in recent dec- 
ades. The truth, however, is that 
this is a century of great and excit- 
ing experiment and discovery in hu- 
man relations. 

Perhaps our forward steps in hu- 
man relations are not so sensational 
as the discovery of the atom bomb, 
but in the long run, history may 
consider these achievements as the 
most important. discovery of our 
times. 

Thirty years ago, many people be- 
lieved—and some still believe—that 
all you need to do to make people 
more efficient is to train them and 
to pay them better. The classic 
Hawthorne experiments in human 
relations showed that people and 
their motivations were a lot more 
complicated than this. In the ex- 
periments, six girls were studied. 
Over a period of a few weeks, 
changes were made in working con- 
ditions. The girls were put on piece- 
work, given rest pauses, hot lunches, 
ete. After each change, their out- 
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put increased. Then, all the changes 
were taken away, and the girls 
were returned to- their original 
working conditions. Their output 
increased again, to an all-time high! 
Industry learned some important 
lessons from these experiments. It 
learned that ability, higher pay or 
greater benefits were not by them- 
selves enough to make workers effi- 
cient. It realized that a worker was 
more likely to operate at maximum 
efficiency if he felt that he was con- 
tributing something important and 
that he himself was of some impor- 
tance to the total endeavor. It 
learned that, in a factory, people 
functioned in their accustomed 
ways —they formed friendships, 
cliques, groups and teams. It be- 
came more aware that an under- 
standing of human relations could 
be an invaluable resource. 

What we found out from the 
Hawthorne experiments is more ap- 
plicable than ever before because 
our organizations are larger and the 
relationships between people are 
more complex. Most managers well 
know that one of their most difficult 
challenges on the job is the people 
with whom they work, And while 
it’s been said a million times, it’s 
still unalterably true that nothing 
can improve your understanding of 
the other fellow more rapidly than 
to try to put yourself in his place. 

One useful guide to understand- 
ing other people is to know what 
workers expect of their supervisors. 
The average worker is generally a 
pretty good judge of the qualities 


that make a good supervisor. He 
wants his supervisor to know his 
job. He expects his boss to be well 
qualified to direct all phases of the 
operation for which he is respon- 
sible. He resents unnecessary pres; 
sure, and he’s within his rights. He 
prefers leadership. He wants that 
leader to be helpful, fair, friendly 
and understanding of his problems 
on the job—and sometimes his other 
problems—and when he does talk he 
expects, at the very least, to be 
heard. 

As a representative of company 
management, it almost goes without 
saying that a good supervisor must 
be able to interpret and explain the 
company’s purposes and long-range 
forward plans to the men he super- 
vises. This type of information in- 
creases the employees’ sense of be- 
longing. Equally important, the 


‘company can profit by hearing 


about workers’ problems and points 
of view. It wants to hear of specific 
factory problems and the supervis- 
or’s recommendation of ways and 
means for solving them. 

In many ways we have made con- 
siderable progress in understand- 
ing people and what moves them to 
make the most of their own talents 
and possibilities. But even so, the 
understanding of human motivation 
is still a frontier—a frontier that 
we have only begun to push back— 
a frontier, moreover, on which there 
are untapped resources of immense 
magnitude. 

—From an address by Robert W. Conder 


(Vice President, Chrysler Corporation) 
Delivered at Wayne University. 


THERE IS no grievance that is a fit subject of redress by mob law. 
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—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Do the Eyes Have It? 


HAT’S HAPPENED TO Vic Ellis 
lately? He was always one of 
the most accurate and careful men 
in the department but when he mis- 
read those figures on the specifica- 
tions last week he sent the scrap 
rate sky high. And those accidents 
he’s been having in the past six 
months—pretty close calls some of 
them, particularly that last one. 
But perhaps this man hasn’t be- 
come careless and indifferent. Could 


be an eye examination would show 


that he just doesn’t see as well as 
he should and that glasses, or a 
change in his present glasses, 
would take care of the problem. 
Vic may not have noticed that his 
vision is not as good as it was— 
that he’s straining to see well and 
can’t—but errors and accidents 
may be tips to the supervisor to 
suggest a check-up. 

We all know the importance of 
good eyesight, that our eyes de- 
serve proper care, but knowing a 
fact is one thing—doing something 
about it is often something else. 
The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness estimates that 
27,000 American men, women and 
children will lose their sight dur- 
ing 1956, and that half this blind- 
ness could have been prevented. We 
don’t usually think of ourselves as 
one of the people who may be in- 
cluded in such statistics, but trage- 
dies don’t always happen to the 
other guy. 

Eye specialists give the follow- 
ing simple “do’s” for good eye 
care. They make very few demands 


on your time or pocketbook—but 
they can pay big dividends in 
terms of better health and greater 
comfort and safety. 

Do: 

¢ See your eye specialist peri- 
odically if you wear glasses, 
or are over 40. 

* Read and work with the 
light falling over the left 
shoulder if right-handed, 
and vice versa. 

* Wear safety glasses if your 
work requires them. If you 
are a do-it-yourself enthusi- 
ast wear them at home, too. 
* Have some other light in the 
room when viewing televi- 
sion and use some discretion 
as to the time spent looking 
at your TV. Even the strong- 
est eyes will fatigue from 
too much use. 

eWear sun glasses if you 
spend prolonged periods in 
strong sunlight or under a 
sunlamp. 

Use an eyewash ONLY if 
your eye specialist has pre- 
scribed it. Nature supplies 
her own eyewash to normal 
eyes. 

*Go to your eye specialist 
immediately if you begin te 
see halos around lights, have 
foggy vision or notice a loss 
of side vision. These can be 
symptoms of glaucoma which 
usually attacks in middle 
age, and can cause blindness 
if not discovered early and 
controlled. 
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¢ Keep your hands away from Finally, if you need glasses 


your eyes. Many eye infec- —DO wear them. Everything 
tions come from not-too-clean will look better to you, and 
hands. you'll also look better and 
¢ Rest your eyes occasionally younger. Nothing produces 
if you use them continually wrinkles more quickly than 
for close work. Close them squinting. 


for short periods or focus on 
a distant object. 


eKeep your glasses clean— 
you'll see better. American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


How to Break the Worry Habit 


“WORRY is the most disintegrating enemy of human person- 
ality,” says a famous psychologist. A physician corroborates 
his colleague: “Worry is the cause of a large proportion of 
sickness in America today.” 

In outlining a method for breaking the worry habit, there 
are two techniques to be employed. First, practice the art of 
forgetting. An experiment by a group of physicians who 
studied the case histories of their patients over a period of 
time revealed that a large share of the illnesses they had 
treated were caused by worry. These worries fell into the 
following percentage of categories—40 per cent worried about 
past happenings; 50 per cent were worrying about future un- 
certainties; 10 per cent were worries dealing with contem- 
porary matters about which something conceivably could be 
done. 

Therefore, if one becomes adept in the practice of the art 
of forgetting, he can presumably eliminate 40 per cent of his 
worries. 

We are not living a day at a time, but we are carrying 
many days in our minds, and the human system simply cannot 
bear the weight of past mistakes and future fears. The solu- 
tion is to take what you can learn by way of a lesson from 
past failures, straighten out what you can, then forget it and 
go ahead. 

The second element in the technique of breaking the worry 
habit is to practice the art of imperturbability. Reduced to 
simple terms, that means, whatever you do, let nothing “get 
your goat.” 

There are so many jittery people today that they keep our 
entire society in an upset state. For the most part, we are not 
thinking with our minds but we are trying to think with our 
emotions. Before we can solve our unprecedented economic and 
political problems, we need to develop inner peace and security. 
, —From an address by NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 

before the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 


Are Your Inhibitions Showing? 


TS A RARE PERSON indeed who 

doesn’t have a few inhibitions. 
And it probably is a good thing, 
too. Because it would be a crazy, 
chaotic, and perhaps even more un- 
happy world, if everyone suddenly 
became uninhibited and began doing 
whatever he pleased. 

At the same time, inhibitions— 
no matter how useful they may 
be—are a real stumbling block to 
success—success in the larger sense 
of realizing one’s potentialities. 
This is especially true if we let 
ourselves become inhibited for rea- 
sons that contain certain built-in 
fallacies. See if you recognize any 
of the following mental traps: 

1. Thinking that you are handi- 
capped by lack of education. This 
may or may not be a real handicap, 
but sometimes a person’s reaction 
to the fact that he didn’t get more 
education can be a worse handicap 
than the lack of the diploma itself. 
But it’s not always impossible to 
do something about it. Sometimes 
a person can manage to take corre- 
spondence courses, or attend eve- 
ning school classes and seminars. 
Regrets, in any case, won’t help. 
Nobody can prevent a person from 
acquiring more education if he 
really wants it. 

2. Thinking you have some phy- 
sical attribute which is holding you 
back. Virtually everybody has some 
notions of inferiority at one time 


or another. But we've all known 
people who were so uncomfortably 


- aware of them that they hid their 


lights—their more important as- 
sets—under a bushel. 

3. Thinking that you aren't ap- 
preciated by your present employer 
and that you would have much 
more chance with some other com- 
pany. This kind of thinking merely 
leads you to jump about from one 
company to another in a futile 
search for ideal conditions. The 
place for you to show your stuff .is 
right where you are now. 

4. Thinking that some other fel- 
low is a favorite of the boss and 
that you aren't getting a fair break. 
Let’s face it; sometimes bosses do 
prefer certain employees over 
others. If this happens, however, a 
person should try to find out why. 
Maybe the “preferred” employees 
are just being recognized because 
of their outstanding work. 

5. Thinking that you could as- 
sume bigger responsibilities if you 
were only paid what you are worth. 
Most bosses are eager to delegate 
more responsibility if only they 
could be sure that their subordi- 
nates could handle it. If a person 
wants more money, the best way to 
get it—in most cases—is to give 
an extra measure of service for 
your present salary. 


B. W. Elsom. 
THE OFFICE. 
October, 1956, Pp. 7:1. 


THEY HAVE a right to censure that have a heart to help. 


—WILLIAM PENN 
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The Supervisory Bookshelf 


HUMAN RELATIONS’ FOR 
MANAGEMENT. Edited by 
Edward C. Bursk. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, N. Y.. 1956. 
372 pages. $5.00 


No two people are exactly alike, 
but when they deal with each 
other, as in a business or indus- 
trial situation, they stir up the 
same basic set of troubles. These 
human problems are bounded by no 
one level of management; they can 
appear in a panelled board room or 
near a machine on the line. Al- 
though The Harvard Business Re- 
view is primarily edited for upper 
levels of management, this collec- 
tion of articles from its pages cuts 
across all management lines to deal 
with the basic issue: human rela- 
tions. The articles are divided into 
five sections: General, Communica- 
tion, Administration, Supervision, 
and Personnel Relations. The sec- 
tion on Supervision is probably the 
most valuable to the average super- 
visor. One article from the section 
appeared in adapted form in SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT under the 
title “What Makes A ‘Good’ Fore- 
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. man?” by Arthur N. Turner. An- 


other article in the Supervision 
classification, “Observing People” 
by Theodore V. Purcell, shows the 
importance of giving attention to 
the seemingly unimportant details. 
By means of interviews, which are 
given almost verbatim in the ar- 
ticle, the author unfolds the tech- 
niques used by an old-line foreman 
to supervise a crew of 30 men. The 
foreman’s problems range from a 
gentle soothing of a man whose 
personal life makes him a difficult 
employee to the iron-hand squelch- 
ing of a potential trouble-maker. 
The technique that underlies his 
whole handling of the situation is 
his ability to observe his men, to 
notice the details, and learn to read 
them. 

Another article, “Making Hu- 
man Relations Work,” by Elizabeth 
and Francis Jennings, should prove 
valuable to the supervisor in pro- 
viding a thorough discussion of the 
basic problems in human relations. 
The problems discussed range from 
inconsistent honesty to fear of re- 
sponsibility and many are pointed 


up with an illustration from an ac- 
tual management situation on the 
worker, supervisor, or executive 
level. 

Lead article in the General clas- 
sification is “Human Relations in 
Modern Business” by Robert W. 
Johnson. The article discusses the 
human considerations so necessary 
in the business of any society 
where theoretically “any boy can 
become president.” 

Other articles include “The Man 
on the Assembly Line,” by Charles 
Walker and Robert Guest; “What 
Employees Want From Their 
Work,” by Robert Saltonstall; and 
“Communication in the Work 
Group,” by Harriet Lynton. 

As with any collection, the value 
to the individual supervisor must 
be figured on a basis of how many 
articles out of the total num- 
ber he finds informative. The sub- 
ject matter and the selection of ar- 
ticles in this collection, however, 
should make it pretty “high yield” 
material for any supervisor. 

—R. L. S. 


CREATIVE COMMUNICATION. 
By Edwin Laird Cady. Reinhold 
Publishing Company, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 158 
pages. $2.50 


One of a series of pocket-sized, 
hard-bound technical books, Mr. 
Cady’s discussion of communica- 
tions is prefaced as having been 
written “for everyone who needs to 
inform others, and to be informed 
by others, in the highly diversified 
industrial world of today.” The 
book’s nine chapters deal with the 
practical aspects of getting infor- 
mation across—the where, when, 
how, and how-come of communica- 
tions. The discussion of technical 
writing is clearly written, but is, 
perhaps, a little over-detailed for 
the writing that must be done by 
the average management man. 
That’s to be expected, however, 
since the author is a writer of long 
standing. At the end of each chap- 
ter are suggestions for self-devel- 
opment exercises to help the reader 
who is having difficulty expressing 
his ideas. —C. R. J. 


Briefer Book Notes 
(Please order books directly from publishers) 


WRITING USEFUL REPORTS. By Robert E. Tuttle and C. A. 


Brown. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


Inc., New York, 1956. 635 


pages. $4.50. In addition to covering the basic principles of report 
writing, this comprehensive handbook contains a series of sample 
reports which are fully analyzed with the aim of enabling the 
reader to develop flexibility in applying the principles and tech- 
niques described in the main body of the text. A useful manual 
not only for students but for all who are called upon to prepare 
reports in busjness, industry, and professional life. 
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THE ART OF PROBLEM SOLVING. By Edward Hodnett. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1955. 202 pages. $3.50. Subtitled “How 
To Improve Your Methods,” Mr. Hodnett’s book offers no pat 
solution-finders or complicated formulas. Instead, the emphasis 
is placed on recognizing and developing the reasoning abilities 
you use already—perhaps unconsciously. Some of the examples 
used to illustrate the book’s points make fascinating reading in 


themselves. 


RETIREMENT——A NEW WAY OF LIFE. By Eugene Friedmann. 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division Publication, 1956. 
41 pages. This little booklet manages to cover many of the basic 
considerations of retirement and the later years. Money, health, 
and activities are well treated in pages of sound advice, A ques- 
tion-and-answer section on living arrangements and a bibliog- 


raphy help complete the picture. 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUICKLY. By Henry Sticker. Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York, 1955. 256 pages. $1.00. Working on 
the idea that calculating skill can be acquired by anyone of or- 
dinary intelligence, the author presents a series of methods of 
developing “number sense,’”—that is, the ability to handle figures 
quickly. Step-by-step exercises are given to help you develop your 
skill as you go through the book. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT. By Mason Haire. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y., 1956, 212 pages. $4.75. 
Management, like any human endeavor, depends on the marshal- 
ling of many minds toward one objective. Mr. Haire presents a 
“statement of a set of psychological principles and their implica- 
tion for some problems of industrial management.” He makes 
no attempt to provide solutions or pat answers, but devotes his 
attention to the general factors underlying the problems. 


Only Yesterday 


SINCE 1939, THE AVERAGE city worker has almost doubled his 
buying power and—at the same time—gained more leisure 
to enjoy it, reports the U. S. Department of Labor. In 1939, 
the average family depending solely upon wages for income 
had less than half the buying power that an equivalent family 
had in 1954. Most urban workers, a special tabulation shows, 
also worked only a five-day week in 1954, and received at least’ 


one week’s paid vacation. 
—Monthly Labor Review 10/56 
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THE INDEX TO THIS VOLUME 


HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM THIS 
POSITION AND PLACED AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE FILM FOR 
THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS 
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SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
to keep your copies of this “basic management tool’’ in perma- 


nent form... 


eeach binder holds a full year’s 


issues 


esturdy russet-color 


leatherette 


e@embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


especial grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


e@ binders open flat, insuring 


full readability — 


price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 


$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be 
billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% soles tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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